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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


in all the English and Welsh coalfields by tem- 
porary 
reached in Scotland, and most of the miners there have 


A STOPPAGE of work on December Ist was averted 


agreements, but no arrangement was 
been out all this week. As we go to press, critical 
decisions are being taken by the Miners’ Federation. 
South Wales miners wish to accept a spread-over agree- 
ment proposed by the owners, but the assent of the 
Federation is necessary before such an agreement can 
be ratified under the terms of the Coal Mines Act. It 
was decided at the end of last week by a delegate con- 
ference of the Federation to reject the spread-over, but 
there is some hope that this decision may now be 
reversed. The authorization of spread-over agreements 
would probably ensure peace in all districts, including 
Scotland. On the other hand, if the spread-over is again 
rejected, there will be a dangerous move for a sym- 
pathetic strike in support of the Scottish miners. The 
situation is critical not only for the Coal Industry, but 
also for the Government. Anything like a general stop- 
page of work in the mines, coming on top of the present 
unemployment figures (2,286,460 on November 24th), 
would crystallize that sense of national emergency which 
we discuss in our leading article this week. 
* * * 

In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Snowden 
announced the terms of reference to the Royal Commis- 
sion on Unemployment Insurance, and stated that 
Judge Holman Gregory had consented to undertake the 
Chairmanship. It is understood that the membership 
of the Commission is nearly complete, and that it will 
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begin its labours before Christmas. An interim report 
on transitional benefit is to be produced, and Miss Bond- 
field hopes that this will be forthcoming before the end 
of March. Other interim reports are apparently to 
follow, but, with the best will in the world on the part 
of the Commission, it is difficult to see how the whole 
field can be surveyed in less than six months. Mean- 
while, the Fund is getting into debt at the rate of £40 
millions a year. 
* * * 

It is confidently stated that Lord Gorell has been 
invited to succeed Lord Irwin as Viceroy of India. Such 
an appointment seems, nevertheless, to be almost in- 
credible. Not, of course, that there is anything what- 
ever against Lord Gorell. He has an admirable and 
blameless record of useful public work, and he has been 
Under-Secretary of State for Air. But nobody would 
think of him for a moment as a possible candidate for 
one of the most difficult and responsible posts in the 
world, if he did not happen to be a member of the 
Labour Party. It is unfortunate that there should be any 
tradition of party appointments to offices such as this, 
but if Mr. MacDonald feels unable to depart from it, he 
could certainly find a more experienced and stronger 
personality within the ranks of his Party. The next few 
year in India are likely to be critical enough to test 
the greatest of our statesmen, and if no former Indian 
Governor, like Lord Zetland, is available, there would 
be a strong case for going outside the usual circle and 
pressing Lord Allenby or Lord Macmillan into service. 

* * * 

The delegates to the Round-Table Conference are to 

be congratulated upon the progress which they are 
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making. A Federation of All India, which is now the 
acknowledged goal, is bound to be a cumbrous and un- 
wieldy body, whatever form it may actually assume. It 
is therefore a valuable step to have agreed to the separa- 
tion of Burma, and thus left a far more practical 
administrative and geographical unit. There seems to 
have been little opposition to the proposal, though the 
Nationalists have always objected to the separation, 
partly on grounds which are almost chauvinistic, and 
partly because it is approved by the Simon Commission 
and by many British officials. It is clear that a majority 
of the Indian delegates are beginning to realize that the 
Conference is going to be something more than a plat- 
form from which they can expound their views, and 
that there is a real chance of a responsible Federal 
Government being created within the next few years. 
This makes them prepared to accept proposals which 
will simplify the task of such a Government, though 
they would certainly have opposed them if they believed 
that the present form of government was likely to con- 
tinue without much alteration. This fact, and the grow- 
ing realization amongst the Indian delegates that Eng- 
land really wants a settlement are sufficient grounds for 
remaining optimistic. 
* * * 

The Government made its first very cautious 
attempt to give a lead to the Conference when Lord 
Sankey drew up the twelve heads for discussion. 
Nothing, however, could have been more judicial than 
the manner in which this was done, and there is no sign 
that the Government is prepared to say to the Confer- 
ence *‘ thus far you may go, but no farther.’’ The 
method has its advantages and disadvantages. It 
would seem that the work of the Federal Structure Sub- 
committee, which is faced with the delicate problem of 
the theoretic sovereignty of the States, is proceeding 
much more smoothly than was generally anticipated. 
On the other hand, the absence of any pronouncement 
on the central question of responsible government means 
that delegates from British India are being subjected to 
so much pressure from various bodies in India that there 
is likely to be a deadlock when the newly appointed sub- 
committees have to deal with the problems of Provincial 
and Central Executives and of minorities. It is essential, 
therefore, that either the Government or, if possible, 
the British Parliamentary delegates should be prepared 
to take a definite line on these questions when the 
necessity arises. 

* * * 

The Foreign Secretary has instructed the British 
Ambassador in Moscow to protest strongly against the 
accusations and aspersions contained in the official in- 
dictment of the experts who are now on trial for 
* sabotage ”’ of the Five Years’ Plan. The evidence for 
the prosecution consists largely of the confessions made 
by the accused who, in the words of the Public Prose- 
cutor, have undertaken to explain the indictment and 
not to defend themselves. Thus far, only Professor 
Ramzin’s evidence has been reported in this country. 
He testifies to promises of intervention given by M. 
Briand and M. Poincaré, in return for a promise that 
the professors and experts operating the public indus- 
tries of Russia should co-operate by wrecking the 
execution of the Plan. Great Britain’s part in the inter- 
vention was to be subsidiary, but ‘** Lord *’ Churchill, 
Colonel Lawrence, and a mysterious ** Sir Philip ’’ had 
promised their aid, and the Government and General 
Staff were in some measure implicated. The Public 
Prosecutor has chosen to adopt this fantastic story, and 
while it hardly deserves denial, Mr. Henderson is amply 
justified, and is probably wise in protesting, less silence 
should be claimed by the Soviet Government as an 
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admission of guilt. In doing so, he has raised also the 
far more serious question of the Lena Goldfields award. 
* * * 

The trial of the experts is obviously the merest 
farce, presented to the public by Government order. The 
complicity between the first witness and the Public 
Prosecutor is evident—however it was obtained—and 
the quality of the evidence may be judged by the fact 
that Professor Ramzin describes a long conversation 
with a Russian resident in Paris who died at least four 
years before the alleged conversation took place. The 
motives for the farce are equally patent. When all the 
evidence had been taken, the President of the Court 
asked the prisoners to express their opinions upon the 
fate of the Russian masses if the Soviet Government 
should be overthrown. Each in turn, replied that there 
would be hunger, misery, and a fourteen-hour day. It 
is equally significant that the accused are now charged, 
not only with delaying the execution of the Plan, but 
with furnishing unduly optimistic estimates of its possi- 
bilities. Clearly, something is going seriously wrong 
with this gigantic, and, on paper, magnificent experi- 
ment. 

* * + 

Relations between Italy and France are deteriorat- 
ing rather than improving. M. Litvinoff recently dis- 
cussed certain economic questions with Signor Grandi at 
Milan; a very natural discussion in view of Italy’s con- 
sumption of raw materials, and Russia’s need of an 
increased export trade. M. Litvinoff’s visit was followed 
by one from Tewfik Bey, which was probably simply an 
official acknowledgment of Italy’s good offices in the 
recent Turko-Greek settlement. Nevertheless, the 
French Press made each visit the occasion for wild 
suspicions and injurious surmises. The Italian Press 
has met provocation with provocation by enlarging on 
the advantages of treaty revision, enforced by Italy, 
acting as chief representative of aggrieved Baltic States. 
The alarm created by this wild talk was increased when 
a very natural statement by Mr. Gibson at the Prepara- 
tory Commission, to the effect that existing treaties 
should not be interfered with by the draft Convention 
was at once followed by an official visit of the Italian 
Ambassador to Mr. Stimson. Meanwhile, the French 
Government asks for enlarged armament credits, and 
threatens to prolong the period of military service. 

* * * 

The decree embodying the Bruening Government's 
financial reform proposals was signed by President 
Hindenburg on Monday evening. About thirty Bills 
providing for a reduction in public expenditure by some 
65,000,000 marks are to be submitted to the Reichstag 
in the form of a single decree under Article 48 of the 
German Constitution. From a purely financial stand- 
point the Bruening-Dietrich measures mark a great step 
forward, although they contain some proposals that 
are questionable, and there is a certain optimism about 
future taxation receipts. The Bruening coalition is in 
a hopeless minority in the Reichstag. It has never com- 
manded a majority since its formation, and in the mean- 
time has lost the Economic Party, while other sup- 
porters are shaky. Nevertheless, it does not seem likely 
that the Reichstag will rescind the decree, which it 
constitutionally has the power to do. So great is the 
fear of a coalition in which the National Socialists would 
have an important part (if it proved possible to form 
one), and so great is the fear of another general election 
(in which it looks as if the National Socialists would come 
back in even greater strength), that the constitutional 
parties will probably choose the extra-parliamentary 
methods of Dr. Bruening rather than the risk of a real 
dictatorship. 
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The Preparatory Commission for Disarmament has 
passed two important resolutions ; one for the establish- 
ment of a Permanent Disarmament Commission, on the 
lines of the Mandates Commission, to supervise the 
execution of the Disarmament Convention ; the other for 
the submission of disputes arising under the Convention 
to the Hague Court or to an arbitral tribunal. The 
Commission has now almost brought its labours to an 
end, and has decided to ask the Council of the League, 
at its next meeting, in January, to fix a definite date 
for the meeting of the Disarmament Conference. Both 
in the course of the session and in statements to the 
Press, Lord Cecil has emphatically repeated his con- 
viction that the draft Convention provides a sufficient 
basis for ‘* a very effective instrument of disiarma- 
ment.’’ Reading between the lines, Lord Cecil’s view is, 
pretty clearly, that the essential point was to get an 
agreement—almost any agreement—on the technical 
issues, and that, this having been obtained, it lies within 
the competence of the Disarmament Conference itself, 
where the political factors will be decisive, to fill in 
the framework in such a way as to obtain effective limi- 
tation, which can be carried forward, by later Confer- 
ences, to the point of substantial reduction. 

* * * 

The Oustric scandal is still raging in France, and, 
at the time of writing, newspaper prophets are busy 
announcing the fall of M. Tardieu’s Government. Two 
Under-Secretaries of State, M. Falcoz and M. Lautier, 
had to follow M. Raoul Peret’s example and hand in 
their resignation ; but even that sacrifice did not appease 
those who were dissatisfied with the réle played by the 
Government in the Oustric crash, and a sharp attack by 
one of the members of M. Tardieu’s own majority very 
nearly had him over. He managed to scrape through 
by the very narrow margin of 14 votes; on a subsequent 
vote of confidence he rallied a majority of 289 owing to 
the abstention en bloc of all the members of the Oppo- 
sition. 

* * * 

Sir Charles Trevelyan has forced the School Atten- 
dance Bill over another hedge; this time with a little 
more grace than was expected. The Roman Catholic 
amendment, upon which so much labour has been spent 
in drafting, was moved by Mr. Ramsbottom on Tuesday 
evening. It was directed towards postponing the opera- 
tion of the Bill until grants for denominational schools 
had been provided for on the same basis as grants for 
other schools. It secured only fifty-six supporters in the 
Division Lobby. Mr. John Scurr and other Labour 
Roman Catholic Members voted with the Government. 
Mr. Scurr, reserving his right to move the amendment 
at a later stage, said that he would not be afraid to 
go into the Lobby against the Government if he found, 
then, that the Government were not in a position ** to 
make any grant at all to non-provided schools.’’ The 
failure of the Roman Catholics to muster more votes at 
this Division has displayed their Parliamentary weak- 
ness when their bluff is called. Sir Donald Maclean, on 
behalf of the Liberal Party, obtained agreement from 
Sir Charles Trevelyan for the postponement of the date 
of operation for the whole Bill, and expressed the hope 
that some arrangement might be reached with the 
denominational schools in the meantime. 

* * * 

The defection of the six Conservative members of 
the Select Committee on the Abolition of the Death 
Penalty has created an unfortunate situation. Much 
weighty evidence has been heard and much valuable 
information has been collected, and anything likely to 
take the question out of the judicial atmosphere into the 
heat of public controversy is to be deplored. There has 
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been an evident failure of tact on both sides. There 
is no special urgency for this report, and undue haste 
may easily imperil legislation should it prove to be 
necessary. But the plea of the dissenting members that 
they need until February to prepare an alternative 
report seems to indicate that they have been less 
assiduous in their attention to a matter of public con- 
cern than the majority. 
* * * 

The desire of many Australians for an Australian- 
born Governor-General has been gratified by the 
appointment, on Mr. Scullin’s advice, of Sir Isaac 
Isaacs, the Chief Justice of the Commonwealth. The 
experiment will be watched with interest. Sir Isaac 
Isaacs will have a more intimate knowledge of Austra- 
lian conditions than most previous Governors-General, 
but will, perhaps, be less well qualified to act as an 
Imperial liaison officer. The general objection to the 
appointment of a Governor-General identified with 
Dominion party politics loses much of its force in his 
case, as since 1906 his judicial positions have withdrawn 
him from the party arena. His period of office is likely 
to bea trying one. The financial crisis, and the struggle 
between the Commonwealth Government and _ the 
Labour Caucus, seem little nearer solution than they 
were a month ago; the secession movement in Western 
Australia appears to be gaining ground—it has been 
joined by the Premier, Sir James Mitchell, who proposes 
to take a referendum on the issue—and a first-class con- 
stitutional crisis has arisen in New South Wales, where 
the Governor, Sir Philip Game, has refused Mr. Lang’s 
request for forty new appointments to the Upper House 
in order to carry a Bill for establishing single-Chamber 


Government. 
* * * 


In South Africa, where Genera! Hertzog has recom- 
mended the appointment of Lord Clarendon, the new 
status of the Governor-General has led to the separation 
from that office of the High Commissionership, to which 
Sir Herbert Stanley has been appointed. The situation 
is undoubtedly awkward, for, as Lord Buxton has 
pointed out, it is essential that the Governor-General 
should be in close touch with the natives of the Union; 
but the High Commissioner has responsibilities which 
extend beyond the boundaries of the Union. General 
Hertzog regards this as an argument for handing over 
the native protectorates to the Union Government; but 
his own recent utterances on native policy supply the 
strongest arguments against such a course. Apart from 
this General Hertzog is extremely pleased with the con- 
stitutional results of the Imperial Conference which seem 
to outweigh, with him, the refusal of the British Govern- 
ment to extend the system of Imperial Preference. Mr. 
Bennett is less happy. He is naturally annoyed with 
Mr. Thomas’s description of his preference proposals 
as ** humbug,” and it may be conceded that Mr. 
Thomas would have been wiser to prove them to be 
so without using the term. As is said by the MANITOBA 
FRrE Press, one blunt man is always touchy when he 


meets another. 
* * * 


The Committee of the ** Tribute to Lord Cecil 
Fund ” have received contributions amounting approxi- 
mately to £1,000 towards the project of having Lord 
Cecil’s portrait painted with a view to its ultimate 
inclusion in the National Portrait Gallery. A much 


larger number of small contributions would be welcomed 
in order to make the tribute representative in character. 
Any surplus over the sum required for the portrait is 
to be used for a purpose approved by Lord Cecil. Con- 
tributions may be sent to THE Nation Office, or to the 
Hon. Secretary, 43, Russell Square, W.C.1. 
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THE CALL FOR A NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 


HERE is a sense of crisis in the air; a sense of 
can emergency. This is, at the moment, 
more perceptible among ordinary citizens than 
among politicians. The latter are easily shaken by minor 
crises which begin and end within their ranks, but they 
are not always sensitive to those deeper waves of 
opinion which stir the great body of electors and ulti- 
mately determine the fate of Governments. On this 
occasion, it has fallen to General Seely, once, it is true, 
a Cabinet Minister, but now aloof from Party politics, 
to write in public what many people are, independently 
and spontaneously, saying in private. 
In a letter to the Times, General Seely declares that 
‘* Britain is confronted with a grave emergency,’’ and 
that ** it is equally clear that an election on Party lines 
will not help us to meet it.””, Among the problems which 
he regards as insoluble by Party strife are those of India, 
our relations with the Dominions, ** with which is bound 


up the plight of our agriculture at home,’’ and 
‘** economy, including the problem of the dole.’ He 


concludes with this rather remarkable testimony :— 


‘As chairman of the National Savings Committee, 
| have met during the last four and a half years, and 
especially during the last three months, not hundreds, 
but thousands, of men and women of every class and 
shade of opinion—Members of Parliament, mayors, 
trade-union leaders, school teachers—and I have found 
almost complete agreement, not only that an all-party 
Government is essential if we are to cure our troubles, 
but that party divisions are now so blurred that agree- 
inent on the main lines of policy would not be difficult. 
They all say, if the right man were to appeal to the 
people of Britain to abandon party strife and come 
together and pull together until this emergency is over, 
1e would receive overwhelming support from the whole 
mass of the people.’ 


Perhaps General Seely unconsciously exaggerates 
the measure of 
Much allowance 


agreement among his acquaintances. 
should be made for the politeness and 
assents to any opinion vehemently ex- 
remembered that difficulties 
and differences tend to emerge when the practical details 
It would be interesting to know whether he 
has identified ** the right man ** to appeal to the people, 
and whether he has found any consensus of opinion as 
to the personnel of a National Government. When all 
allowances have been made, however, there can be no 
doubt that there is a very general demand of the kind 


indolence which 
pressed, and it should be 


are faced. 


indicated, and that it is rapidly growing in volume. 
Impatience with Party politics has been spreading 
ever since the war. Many people feel that the economic 
issues which play such an overwhelming part in public 
affairs nowadays cannot be wisely handled by more or 
less ignorant politicians appealing to a still more 
ignorant electorate, but should be settled somehow by 
experts. Others, who used to enjoy the sporting element 
in a struggle between two powerful political Parties, 
are perplexed and dispirited by the three-party system 
which makes a clear victory almost unattainable. These 
and other considerations create a favourable background 
for any proposal to set up a ‘** Council of State ’’ or a 
‘** National Government,”’ but it is extremely doubtful 
whether they would ever prove strong enough to over- 
come the immense practical difficulties involved. There 
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are, however, special features of the present situation 
which have given a new impetus to the demand, and 
may produce unexpected results. 

It will be worth while to examine rather more 
closely the issues to which General Seely calls attention. 
Why should a solution of the Indian problem be ren- 
dered more difficult by a change of Government, or a 
General Election? The British delegation is composed 
of members of all three Parties, and there seems, at first 
sight, no particular reason why its attitude should be 
affected by anything that might happen in domestic 
politics. The first answer is, we think, that for the 
Conservatives to be reasonable it is essential for them to 
be out of office. By a wise choice of delegates, Mr. Bald- 
win has been able to keep the Churchills and the Lloyds 
from making mischief in Opposition, but if he were in 
power they would be much more difficult. The second 
answer is, conversely, that the back-bench Labour man 
can be more easily controlled when a Labour Govern- 
ment is in office. But if these psychological calculations 
are correct, they suggest that the Government should be 
preserved rather than replaced by an all-Party coalition. 
For most Liberals a consideration of our relations with 
the Dominions would probably lead to the same con- 
clusion. We have no quarrel with the Government’s 
handling of the Imperial Conference. It is General 
Seely’s third point, ‘* economy, including the problem of 
the dole,*” which is the crux of the situation. 

It is really amazing that any Government, and par- 
ticularly a minority Government, can survive with the 
unemployment figures mounting from a million to two 
millions and a quarter. We are convinced that it has 
only been preserved from defeat so far by a general 
belief that the only alternative Government would be 
equally helpless. We do not share General Seely’s view 
that economy is ‘* extremely unpopular,’’ and that 
** any single Party who propounded it would very soon 
come down to the ground.’’ It may be questioned 
indeed whether that view is consistent with the General’s 
main thesis that an all-party Government which 
economized would receive overwhelming support from 
the whole mass of the people. In any case, we believe 
that the Conservative Party has made a great tactical 
blunder in not concentrating on economy instead of 
plunging for Protection. There are certainly large 
sections of the working class, besides a practically solid 
middle class, who would welcome a drastic revision of 
the Unemployment Insurance Scheme. It is a profound 
mistake to suppose that decent working-men approve of 
a system of indiscriminate out-door relief or the whole- 
sale subsidizing of wages out of the public funds. It is 
true that they make use of the facilities offered, but so 
do many employers whom no one suspects of endorsing 
the system. 

The strongest count against the present Govern- 
ment is its failure to grapple with the abuses of the 
dole. Miss Bondfield puts up a gallant fight on the 
administrative side, and is disarmingly frank in the 
House of Commons on the whole subject, but she cannot 
justify the Act of 1930 or the reluctance to amend it, 
or the side-tracking of the three-party Committee, or 
the delay in appointing a Royal Commission, if it is 
necessary to appoint one. Indeed, her speech in intro- 
ducing the Resolution to increase the borrowing powers 
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of the Insurance Fund to £70 millions provided enough 
evidence to insure the conviction of the Government 
before any impartial tribunal. She pointed out that 
apart from extending the transitional benefit, which is 
now costing the Exchequer £22 millions a year, the 
1930 Act has added £13 millions to the cost of the 
scheme. The total of the ordinary benefit and interest 
paid out of the Fund, together with transitional benefit 
and administration amounts to £107 millions a year. 
The debt at present stands at £56 millions, and it is 
increasing at the rate of £40 millions a year. 

The most serious part of Miss Bondfield’s speech 
was, however, that in which she described the develop- 
ment of short-time working by arrangement. Here she 
quoted a leaflet which was, she said, circulated by the 
Garfield Colliery :— 

‘“The pits will be so worked as to qualify the 
employees for three days’ unemployment benefit in 
alternate weeks. The unemployment benefit will there- 
fore more than cover the reduction in wages.”’ 

Later in the debate, Sir Henry Betterton quoted a 
similar case of 1,400 trimmers at Cardiff whose earnings 
average over £4 a week for working a 3}-day week, and 
each week, on the average, over half of them establish 
a claim for unemployment benefit. It is clear in both 
cases that the action taken is perfectly legal. 

The cumulative effect of a system of this kind is 
appalling. Like measures of tax-avoidance, the devices 
for exploiting unemployment insurance take time to 
spread. Many employers and employees are only just 
beginning to realize the possibilities of the scheme, but 
few will feel able to refrain from advantages which are 
equally open to their competitors. It is not the com- 
paratively few cases in which benefit is illegally obtained 
that matter; it is the legal abuses that are increasing 
and perpetuating unemployment which will ruin Britain 
if they are allowed to work themselves out to their full 
extent. Here is the national emergency. Here is the 
real need for a National Government, or at any rate for 
a Government which will have the courage to act firmly 
and without delay. 


AN AGREED UNEMPLOYMENT 
POLICY 


By NORMAN ANGELL. 


IV. 
WHAT A HOME MARKETING BOARD 
MIGHT DO 


HILE it is not true to say, ** Assure the market and 

production will take care of itself *? (an absolutely 

assured market makes manufacturers unenterpris- 
ing), nevertheless the market is the key to the whole problem 
because that process of conscious co-ordination and control 
of ize economic machine which is the only way. out of the 
anarchy left by laissez faire can most easily be begun at the 
marketing end. It is at once the point of least resistance 
and of greatest strategic power. 

The problem here tackled is that of finding a technique 
of centralized market co-ordination and control which shall 
not encounter the friction and resistance which the market- 
ing arrangements of the Coal Mines Act and the proposals 
for Import Boards, &c., have encountered; which shall 
ensure willing co-operation 2n the part of industry as now 
organized. 

A certain warning as to words used. ‘‘ Better market- 
ing methods,” a critic once said, doubtless with salesman- 
ship and advertising in his mind, ‘** merely means inducing 
the public to drop Pears Soap to use Palmolive. Good for 
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employment in the second factory, but you’ve taken it from 
the first. Cutting out the middleman adds to unemploy- 
ment among middlemen, as greater productivity means add- 
ing to the glut which closes factories and dismisses work- 
men.”” 

It is necessary to be clear how the organization of the 
market bears on the problem of purchasing power, and the 
means of absorbing increased output. I illustrate by 
stories which are facts, though the case they illustrate would 
be just as strong if they were not. 

On the East coast is a farm which at the beginning of 
last century was one of the richest in England. To-day it 
produces nothing. Three hundred acres of low land have 
been spoiled because the maintenance of sea walls by the 
method of using a spade, a plank, and a wheel-barrow is 
too costly at present wage rates. Where ten or fifteen 
people, perhaps twenty, used to find employment directly 
and indirectly through the farm, none are employed to-day. 
Yet there exists a mechanical excavator which could build 
those sea walls at, say, one-fifth of the cost of hand labour. 
It is not used. In the slums of Sheffield are unemployed 
engineers and artisans, the dietary of whose children does 
not include the quantity of milk, eggs, butter and green 
stuff that it ought to. If the engineers had been at work 
on the excavator, they would be buying by their labour 
thereupon, the, at present, non-existent milk, eggs, butter, 
and green stuffs of the farm, employing themselves, and all 
those who would be employed by their better standard of 
life; and at the other end employing farm labourers at 
present idle, and others who would be employed ministering 
to the higher standard of life which their employment would 
create. If these contacts could be made a new market in 
every sense of the term would be created. Why are they 
not made? The answer in the facts is: (1) The landowner 
is not aware that such a tool as that described exists; (2) 
if he were aware, he could not get it either because (3) it is 
not made in England, or (4) if made, is so little known 
that months of search failed to reveal its existence; (5) if 
made and found it would probably be too expensive for a 
single landowner or farmer who (6) has no knowledge of 
other farmers in similar plight with whom he could share 
the expense by co-operative purchase, and (7) that kind of 
co-operative action is too remote from the habits of English 
farmers and landowners ; and (8) if all the foregoing contacts 
had been made, banks would be hesitant at lending money 
on the security of land which has several times been rendered 
useless by the failure of sea walls too expensive of 
maintenance. 

Take the explanation from the other end: An enter- 
prising manufacturer when asked why he fails to make 
known to farmers that he can furnish this tool replies : ‘* (1) 
The tool is not patentable, or of very wide use; (2) farmers 
are difficult to educate; (3) if I spent money on doing so, 
other manufacturers would reap the profit from my expendi- 
ture. Not worth it.” 

And so the engineers stand idle; the farm labourers 
stand idle; their children have not quite the food they 
should have; nor the clothing, nor the boots, nor dentistry, 
nor the education; so that spinners and weavers and hoot 
operatives and dentists and teachers stand idle too. 

That is only the first chapter of the story. 

Ten years ago an Englishman in America found that 
in building, in warehousing, in certain internal household 
fittings, in the equipment of the farm, metal was being 
employed in that country (a wood-producing country, how- 
ever) where wood is still employed in Britain (not a wcod- 
producing country). He complimented a certain American 
mill-owner on the adaptability of his buyers in turning so 
readily to new materials, new methods. The mill-owner 
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replied : ‘* Adaptability nothing. It has cost us millions to 
educate architects, builders, local authorities, warehouse- 
men, farmers, housewives, to use these metal products of 
our mills instead of the inferior wooden stuff they used to 
use.”’? Inquiry elicited that the mills had combined to im- 
pose upon themselves a levy of so much per ton of output 
to do the necessary education aforesaid ; they had also agreed 
to standardize sufficiently to permit the presses which turned 
out the metal ceilings, window frames, casements, ware- 
house shelving, &c., to be standardized, and thus cheap. 

The Englishman, thinking of the depression in the 
British engineering trades returned to London and going 
to a certain captain of industry, related the above experi- 
ence and said : ** You want new markets. Here they are.”’ 
To which that British captain of industry replied in effect : 
** Here they are not. I know that American story; but it 
is no use telling it here. You will never get enough common 
action between British manufacturers to make the levy for 
the collective advertising or * education,’ nor to agree upon 
standardizations sufficient to carry out that kind of enter- 
prise.”” Was that really the last word? It was. 

And here, thought that particular investigator, would 
be the opportunity of a British Government to do for British 
industry what, admittedly, it cannot, doubtless for certain 
quite natural and explainable reasons, do for itself. 


Instead of trying to compel industry, offer it some- 
thing. Establish a Home Marketing Board, as we have 
established an Empire Marketing Board; ‘‘ marketing ”’ to 
be conceived, not as the mere puffery of products (‘* Eat 
Empire Fruit ’’), but as the bringing about of contacts such 
as the eight implied in the first of the above stories; 
contacts which, because they are not made, leave the 
engineers of Sheffield and the farm labourers of Essex alike 
unemployed, our soil unutilized. The approach to industry 
should be on the basis of an offer of real value : money spent 
in finding markets; in return for, say, agreements to stan- 
dardize, or to do certain other necessary things. 

The first main activity of the Board might be the sort 
of educational advertising which the American mill- 
owners have employed in the past for an enlarged use of 
metal in substitution of wood. But they should extend 
much beyond that and might be multitudinous. An 
example : Our less expensive hotels have fallen shamefully 
below the standard, not only of America, where even the 
small town hotel, if it is a new one, has a bath attached to 
every room; but below that of France and Switzerland, 
where hot and cold running water in every room is a matter 
of course. The result is a loss of American tourist traffic 
(more and more of the middle class, not millionaire type) 
involving an amount of money which might sensibly reduce 
our debt to America. Also, in Germany and America, 
towns are beginning the distribution of heating and hot 
water from a common centre. We fall behind in such 
development partly because the failure to develop mass 
production makes costs too great; partly from the chaos of 
the building regulations of local authorities. The Home 
Marketing Board could get together the representatives of 
the hotel industry, municipalities, building concerns, and 
put the question : ** If you could secure plumbing at @ per 
unit, would you undertake such and such indicated develop- 
ments? ’”? Were the figure low enough they would reply : 
** At a per unit, yes. But we are not within sight of buying 
at that price.’? In another room are the engineering con- 
cerns. ‘* If you could get an order for y million feet (or 
units) could you supply it at 2 price? ”’ to which, if the y 
figure is high enough, they would reply: ‘* On that sized 
order yes, because we could put up new factories, establish 
new presses, make all the economies of mass production. 
But we don’t see such an order on the horizon.’’ The Home 
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Marketing Board would bring those two parties together and 
see that the necessary legislation for unifying local building 
regulations was pushed through. 

Another case. Here is a Smallholder raising calves, 
pigs. He needs from time to time to buy calves. The 
twentieth century has given him no method save that of 
the thirteenth; he goes to the market town eight or ten 
miles away, neglects his single-handed holding, finds there 
are no calves, or that they are too dear. At another market 
town nearby they are dirt cheap, but he knows nothing of 
it. Or, if he stays and does the work of his holding, he is 
obliged to rely on the travelling jobber; and is swindled. 
In the same way, when he wants to buy stubble for his 
pigs, there is no mechanism for enabling him to know which 
of his neighbours have stubble for sale; or enabling them 
to know who has pigs. Yet the telephone has celebrated its 
semi-centenary. Why should it not be possible for the 
smallholder to take up his telephone and ask the District 
Agricultural Exchange : ** What calves have you on your 
books this morning? ”’ and get the reply : ** The X Dairy 
notifies us this morning that they have calves of this descrip- 
tion for which they give the following guarantee at the 
following price.’? Further, why should not a sign attached 
to that smallholder’s name in the telephone directory in- 
dicate that he is prepared to supply private customers on 
the postal C.O.D. system so that a large household, a hotel, 
a school could be supplied direct from the farm. This would 
mean a development of ‘* the technique of contact *? by the 
immense extension of the telephone system with its conse- 
quent extension of dependent industries, and the employ- 
ment that all that involves. 

Another example: The next twenty years will in any 
case see enormous expansion of the use of electrical power : 
on the farm in poultry raising ; in the household for cooking, 
heating, labour-saving devices ; to say nothing of the factory, 
the railroad. The sort of activity above sketched could put 
into ten or five years an expansion which without it would 
take twenty : a corresponding reduction in unemployment. 

Looking over my notes—now stretching back over ten 
years—of the possibilities of this kind of contact-making, 
I should judge that the number of concrete proposals which 
a competent director of a Home Marketing Board would 
find it worth while to explore would run into the hundreds. 
And most of them could be used to help restore to the Em- 
ployment Exchanges the function for which they were 
created : job finding. Banking has developed a technique 
by which every shilling of idle money can be ‘ introduced 
to someone wanting it.”” The farmer harvests his crop 
with money made up from part of the proceeds of a musical 
comedy in London and the dividends of a tin mine in 
Malaya. But no corresponding technique has been devised 
for the employment of idle labour; and half at least of the 
activities above suggested might be made to work in with 
the development of just that technique. 

Is there anything in activities of this kind on the part 
of a competent department to which industry, or business 
as a whole would object? Would it not conform to the 
condition which we laid down as essential to the successful 
working of any plan of central co-ordination : that it must 
work with the grain of national industry? 

Further, is it necessary to add that within the limits 
of a Nation article only the merest hint of the possibilities 
of the activities of such a co-ordinating centre can be given? 

And finally, it is, of course, true that success would 
depend upon the degree of administrative capacity, of 
imagination and flexibility applied to the working out of 
details. But if modern business and industry is incapable 
of furnishing that to a Government desirous of restoring 
prosperity, then nothing is worth discussing; for without 
those qualities now, nothing will succeed. 
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THE ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 
IN INDIA 


BENARES, NOVEMBER 15TH, 1980. 

HE voice of India, as it reaches London, speaks in 

the thin and abstract language of politics. On the 

spot one becomes aware of the economic realism be- 
hind its claims. The wealthy business men in Bombay assail 
the Government of India for its raising of the rupee Ex- 
change and its reckless policy of monetary deflation; they 
call for a high tariff, and they will go on to assert that 
the State railways discriminate against Indian firms. Here, 
in part, is the reason why they support Congress. But 
this movement has reached the masses and the villages : 
indeed, as the months go on, it seems to win, among un- 
lettered peasants, a support even more ardent and unanimous 
than it enjoys in the towns. It spreads from province to 
province, until one asks whether India is on the verge of a 
general agrarian revolt. The peasant knows nothing of 
tariffs or of constitutions: why, then, does he don the 
white cap of revolution, and risk the forfeiture of his 
bullocks, and even of his land? I had seen something of 
this astonishing movement of tax resistance in Bardoli, but 
this region, which was the pioneer, is in many ways excep- 
tional. These peasants had been under Mahatma Gandhi’s 
influence for many years : they own their fields; they are in 
wealth and education far above the general level; they are 
yeomen who have begun to think of their rights. But 
what of the much poorer villages which live under Indian 
landlords? I decided to sample their condition in some 
villages near Agra in the United Provinces. As yet Congress 
has not summoned them to action, nor was my guide and 
host, an able man who had returned to a peasant life after 
some years of teaching in a High School, himself a member 
of Congress. 

Walking through the fields we met a Zemindar (land- 
lord) and fell into talk with him about the system of land- 
tenure. It had a feudal origin, and dates from the time of 
the Moghuls, who relied on these gentry to support them in 
the field with foot and horse. The relationship, under British 
rule, became purely economic. The Zemindar levies a rent, 
out of which he must pay 45 per cent. to the provincial 
exchequer. He sinks no capital in the land. It is the 
peasants who dig the wells on which its fertility depends, 
and construct the mud-huts which form their crowded and 
insanitary villages. Relics of feudal service survive. The 
Zemindar may summon the peasants to plough his own 
fields, and exact from them, when he gives a feast, a tribute 
of milk and fodder. In return I could hear only of a rare 
permission to cut timber. I asked my Zemindar bluntly 
what social service he performed in return for his rent. He 
answered, as plainly, that he had ‘* bought his rights, and 
owed no obligation to the tenants.”” ‘* We’re filling our 
bellies as everyone does.’? In fact, few of the old feudal 
gentry remain : their successors are mere tax-farmers. 

Through outworks of dung-heaps, and over runnels of 
filth, we had now reached the little village. The sun was 
setting : work was over, and the peasants grouped them- 
selves round me under the banyan tree. Three questions 
almost sufficed to define its condition. Every man was in 
debt. No one could read. Not a child was at school. The 
rate of interest was apparently uniform, 37} per cent. Of 
debt, indeed, as I wandered next day through other villages, 
the peasants talked incessantly. I met a bunya (money- 
lender) in the act of bullying a weaver, as he was working at 
his primitive craft under a tree. He was as frank about 
his exactions as the Zemindar. It was not risk that excused 
his rate of interest : up till three years ago he rarely had a 
bad debt. 
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This village lived and moved and worked and played 
in a system of unending debt. One borrowed to buy a 
buffalo. Its milk went straight to the bunya as clarified 
butter (ghee): for the children only the butter-milk was 
left. The harvest went straight to him when it was reaped. 
One got some of it back, at a higher valuation, as a loan. 
But the chief cause of debt was the Zemindar’s rent. There 
is, to be sure, now and then, a marriage, and on these occa- 
sions one drinks milk and eats wheaten cakes, but such 
extravagance is rare. Indeed, the village is too poor to 
marry, and three strapping young men were single, which 
in India is the worst of social crimes. That population in 
this wretched hamlet is declining, was, indeed, the onl 
good news it had to tell. 

One man, as we talked, rose to show me his shirt. 
Dirty, tattered, and worn, it was, with his loin-cloth, the 
only garment he possessed. He rented no land, but worked 
as a labourer on the railway (a State institution) for six 
annas (an anna is virtually a penny) a day, which meant 
twelve hours toil without a break for meals. On this he 
kept a wife and two children, paid 37} per cent. on his 
debts, and occasionally mended his shirt. I gathered that 
the villagers envied him. The usual wage for workers on 
the land is three or four annas, and with one voice, squatting 
round the tree, the village declared that labourers in these 
days fare better than tenants. Why, then, I asked, should 
they burden themselves with land? They answered that 
permanent work is scarce, besides, if one rents land, one can 
borrow money. It was dark as we rose to go. In all the 
village there was no lantern to guide us over the fields. 

In a rather less miserable village, next morning, I tried 
to test this statement that a tenant is worse off than a 
labourer. Again we sat under the banyan tree and talked. 
A Zemindar was present, and another Zemindar’s agent, so 
that I had the means of checking the peasant’s figures. I 
set them reckoning the cost of cultivating an acre under 
wheat, the chief money crop of this province. One must 
plough ten times, which seems incredible, unless one has 
seen the minute one-handled plough at work, with a coulter 
which is merely an iron prong. It scratches at most four 
inches deep, and serves also for harrow. Reaping demands 
labour, on one acre, of seven or eight men and women for 
ten hours, which, again, would seem incredible, unless one 
had seen them at work, squatting on their haunches, and 
cutting with a miniature sickle. There must be three water- 
ings of this acre, and each takes five days. Again one 
must see to believe. An inclined plane of mud is built 
against the well, and down this a pair of bullocks trot, 
raising a skin-full of water over the wheel. Their driver 
must pour it by hand into the channels, and so the slow 
round goes on. Thrashing means that bullocks tread out 
the corn. Of ‘* man-days ” (the labour of one man or 
woman for a somewhat variable day) the total came to forty. 
The cost of this labour, if it were hired at four annas, would 
come to ten rupees. 

One has next to add the cost of seed, over three rupees, 
if bought in the market ; much more if the bunya supplies it. 
The lowest rent to the most favoured class of tenant 
(occupier) was, in this village, ten rupees an acre. But 
it rose to fifteen and even thirty. The cost of cultivation is, 
then, on these three chief items alone (labour, rent, and 
seed) twenty-three rupees, and may rise to forty-three. 
I have allowed nothing for the bullocks, the manure, or 
the tools, nor for the tenant’s keep during the three idle 
months of the year. The yield of an acre varies in these 
parts from six to ten maunds. By the price quoted in 
to-day’s papers that would fetch, on the higher figure, 
twenty-three rupees, on the lower, fourteen. The reckoning 
seems fantastic, and certainly it is not scientific. What can 
one do with peasants who have no clocks, and measure the 
day by the trains that pass on the railway? But one may 
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allow a wide margin for error, and still trust the plain con- 
clusion. If the peasant pays his rent, he must starve; if 
he decides to survive, he must risk eviction, or trust once 
more to the money-lender’s aid. On the Zemindar’s charity 
one need not reckon. He, too, was in debt, and, as he put 
it himself, ‘* when a tiger is hungry, it will even eat a cow ” 
(the sacred animal). 

Here, then, in the village, is the economic background 
of the Congress agitation. The Government, hoping to buy 
the loyalty of the landlord class, has tolerated one of the 
most iniquitous systems of land-tenure which survive in the 
modern world. In normal times it means poverty, stagna- 
tion, and debt. With the fall in world-prices (which the 
Indian Government’s policy of deflation has aggravated), 
the whole system threatens to break down. Faced with a 
local crop-failure, the Government usually postpones the 
payment of land-tax. But this calamity is universal. It 
strikes the jute-growers of Bengal as severely as the wheat 
farmers of the North. Can the Government, spending 
freely on police, since this agitation began, forgo its chief 
source of revenue? 

Congress has felt its way. It was not sure of the 
peasants, and it thought twice before alienating the 
Zemindars as a class. It has its own wealthy supporters to 
consider, who have views about the sanctity of private 
property. But it has now taken the plunge, even in the 
United Provinces, and round Allahabad it is organizing 
what, in effect, is a “‘ no rent ’? campaign. It advises the 
peasants to offer the Zemindar half his rent, but only if he 
will sign a bond promising to pay no tax. That, of course, 
he will not do : these tax-farmers are not nationalist heroes. 
Before the year is out the battle will be joined. But can 
Government evict whole villages, and, if it does, will it get 
its tax? Such movements spread like a prairie-fire. When, 
in fact, peasants cannot pay, it requires little to persuade 
them not to pay. The jails will be crowded, and in the 
villages the police, as usual, will ply their lathis. That may 
be a risky proceeding, for some of these peasants are 
Rajputs, a proud race of fighting men. 

It would be arrogance to pretend that I, speaking no 
Indian language, could penetrate the minds of these 
peasants. But something I guessed. They have been quiet 
hitherto, because it never entered their heads that any 
change of Government could better their lot. Government 
was the force (incarnated in a singularly corrupt and brutal 
native police) which stood behind the Zemindar and the 
bunya, to impose the rent of the one, and the interest of the 
other. To-day the legend of Gandhi has reached them. 
Some had actually seen him. I asked them if they thought 
that Swaraj would improve their lot. ‘“* Yes,” they 
answered promptly : ‘* It will mean that we shall pay next 
to no rent.”? Congress did not foresee, when it proclaimed 
Independence, that it was inaugurating a social struggle. 
In this desperate duel, it has uncovered all the sores and 
miseries of Indian life. It will not compromise, and it can 
strike a mortal blow at Government only through the land- 
revenue, For that, resistance to the salt-tax and the liquor 
monopoly were mere preparations. The real struggle is 
only now beginning. It may end in an agrarian revolt. 

H. N. Brarisrorp. 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES 


IR CHARLES TREVELYAN has_ undoubtedly 

improved not only the parliamentary prospects of his 

Bill, but the Bill itself, by the concessions which he has 
foreshadowed. The postponement of the appointed day 
will give time, not only for local preparation, but also for 
a further effort at agreement on the religious difficulties 
which the Bill, as it stands, ignores. And the suggested 
amendments as to the qualification for grants will do some- 
thing to lighten rate burdens in certain areas without 
depriving any needy family of assistance. In the debates in 
Committee, Mr. Percy Harris has admirably expressed the 
Liberal view. He has great knowledge and experience, and 
never sneaks without making a real contribution. 
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There has been a good haul of ** Sayings of the Week.” 

First Prize.—Mr. Albery (on the Labour Party) :— 
‘* Their motto should be ‘ Non opus sed opera.’ ”’ 
Second Prize.—ULady Astor (on the Education Bill) :--- 
‘* This is a bitter pill with a silver lining.” 
IIon. Mention.—Mr. Baldwin (on the Kangaroo Clause) :— 
‘*] believe Mr. Lloyd George must have invented it. 

The kangaroo is noted for the speed with which it covers 

the ground, the accuracy of iis leaps, and its care for 

its young.” 
* * * 

But better perhaps than any of these verbal felicities 
was the simple and self-revealing answer which Mr. Snowden 
gave to a member of his own party who ventured a humble 
request that he would urge the Macmillan Committee to 
expedite their report. Any other Minister of any party 
would have replied, ‘* I fully realize and sympathize with 
the anxiety of hon, members to receive this report, but in 
view of the complexity of the subject I should not feel 
justified, &c., &c.’? But our Philip has no use for that sort 
of stuff. He twisted his features into a ferocious grin and 
hissed out, *‘ I shall do nothing of the sort.”? If only he 
would have five minutes each with Stalin, Hitler, Musso- 
lini, and the man who lights bonfires in the next garden, 
I believe that they would all wilt and lead better lives. 
The House loves its ** characters ’’ to behave characteristic- 
ally, and, however much members may snarl, if Philip 
became polite they would say that he was losing his grip. 


. 7 * 


The mover and seconder of the resolution against Dump- 
ing of Foreign Cereals failed to do justice to their subject. 
There is a case against dumping, recognized by Mr. Asquith 
in 1921 as well as by Mr. Lloyd George to-day, but Colonel 
Gault and Mr. Butler chose to concentrate on a mere hymn 
of hate against Russia. Sir Donald Maclean, in an admir- 
able speech, simply riddled the case as they presented it. 
For if Colonel Gault’s definition of dumping—* sale of an 
article below economic cost ’’—be adopted, then Mr. 
Butler’s contention that ‘‘ the chief dumper of cereals in 
this market is the Russian Government ”’ is nowhere near 
the truth. Russia is neither the only dumper, nor the chief 
dumper, nor even a dumper to any substantial degree. 


* * * 


Conservative tactics are hard to understand. As the 
Official Opposition against an unpopular Government they 
have the ball at their feet. They hardly need to embarrass 
the Socialists—it comes automatically ; and they can easily 
embarrass Liberals by giving them a choice between 
Socialist dagger and Tariff poison; but either through 
chivalry or ineptitude they prefer to embarrass themselves. 
So they set down a vote of censure on the subject of Imperial 
Preference which inevitably unites their adversaries in a 
solid block, and ties their own leader into complicated knots. 


* * * 


Mr. Baldwin is, on this subject, in what Jimmy Thomas 
would call a “ nell of a nole.”” He is pledged by his own 
election speeches against Food Taxes in any form, and there- 
fore could not have accepted Mr. Bennett’s offer if he had 
been himself Prime Minister. What is the good of talking 
about a quid pro quo when you have deposited your own 
** quo ”? with a pawnbroker, and the other man’s “ quid ”? 
is worth about twopence halfpenny? That was his position, 
aggravated by the fact that his last ** brilliant *? by-election 
victory was won on a specific pledge against food-taxes. 
What could the poor man do? He could only talk about 
** Mr. Cobden’s profound common sense ”? (cheers), and 
** Mr. J. H. Thomas’s smiling face *”? (more cheers). And 
those were about the only cheers. 
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Mr. Thomas had an excellent opportunity and seized it 
with both hands. It is many months since he had such a 
magnificent case or displayed such exuberant form. In the 
end that very exuberance betrayed him a little when he 
used the word ** humbug ”’ in a sense that may be misunder- 
stood. That allowed Mr. Amery to make the only good 
Tory point of the day, ‘‘ Evidently the last thing Mr. 
Thomas expects is that he will ever have to go to Ottawa.” 
But the ex-Dominion Secretary, apparently remorseful for 
the shrewdness of the blow, went on to present his own 
cheek to the smiter by complaining bitterly of the rider to 
the resolution which adjourned the Conference—a rider 
which turned out to have been inserted at the special 
request of the Dominions. 

* * * 

Sir Herbert Samuel was at his best in opposing the vote 
of censure, and Sir Robert Horne, in reply, could only 
deliver some general observations on Safeguarding which 
hardly touched the Imperial problem. Indeed Lord 
Stanley was the only Tory speaker besides Mr. Amery who 
addressed himself seriously to the resolution. But no, I 
was forgetting Admiral Taylor :— 

‘* Was this the face that turned a thousand votes 
And fired the topless towers of Paddington? ” 
Well, it’s a good face with a fine voice and much evident 
sincerity into the bargain, so I shouldn’t wonder. 
* * * 

When Mr. Snowden rose the Tory back-benchers (and 
some in higher place) were completely out of hand. 
Infuriated by the poor show they had made in the debate 
they lost all sense of reason or restraint. To a student of 
mob-psychology they were a fascinating study, and their 
incoherent yells would have shocked the serious electors of 
a northern industrial town with thousands of unemployed 
to shout about. How odd it is that an aristocratic crowd 
is rather more of a crowd than any other. Philip enjoyed 
himself immensely. The vulgarity of the Opposition gave 
him a sense of superiority—which is very bad for him. 

* * * 

Dr. Ethel Bentham on Friday introduced her Bill 
about the Nationality of Married Women. She proposed in 
effect to extend the principle of the National Mark to home- 
grown females. Miss Wilkinson went further and pointed 
out the unfair advantages enjoyed by the cheap foreign 
article dumped in this country at a price far below the cost 
of production. Such a woman on marriage to a British 
subject becomes immediately eligible for Parliament, whereas 
she (Ellen), if she chanced to lose her heart to a German, 
would lose her seat simultaneously. Mr. Clynes charac- 
teristically invited us to vote for the Second Reading, while 
warning us that if we went beyond that the Empire would 
break up incontinently. This brought Lord Eustace Percy 
from his seat in a not ignoble rage, and Sir Herbert Samuel 
was also moved to beg the Government to give some more 
intelligent lead to the House. In the end, Mr. Thomas had 
to intervene once more, like Neptune in the Aneid, and 
calm the angry billows. 

* * * 

The acoustics of the House of Commons are responsible 
for some quaint misunderstandings. Erimus has himself 
been officially reported as describing Empire Free Trade 
as a ** padded ghost ’’—quite certain he said ‘ pallid ”’— 
how does one pad a ghost, and why? Then there was the 
painful secne between Mr. Simmons and Lord Winterton. 
It should have been recognized that the Noble Lord never 
speaks of Mr. Snowden except as ‘* mother’s own pet lamb.” 
And finally there were terrible searchings of heart arising 
out of an imperfect enunciation of the word ‘* pastor.”’ 

ERIMUS. 
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NATION BEFORE PARTY 


(As seen through Tory spectacles.) 


How blest above all other men, 
At any time of national crisis, 

Are the Conservatives; for then 
Their duty pleasant and precise is, 
Free from all need for sacrifices. 


The wretched Liberals indeed 
(Labour needs no consideration) 
May well deplore the urgent need 
To put the interests of the nation 
Before all party calculation ; 


Which means that they must lay aside 
Free Trade with all its faded glories, 
Leave their employment schemes untried, 
Denounce Lloyd George’s baseless stories, 
And give up all their seats to Tories. 


Our task is simple ; for our eyes 

Are fixed on Downing Street (Make way there !) 
One national task we recognize 

Whenever other folk make hay there— 

To get in office and to stay there. 


MACFLECKNOE. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
LONDON TRAFFIC 


Sir,—Mr. Christopher Brunner is so much concerned 
with the ‘‘implications’’ of my case for the trams that 
he obscures some of the facts. Not one of these implica- 
tions was intended in my letter, nor will have occurred, I 
imagine, to most readers. 

Far from ‘‘ blaming’ the buses for not granting work- 
men’s fares, I mentioned this factor in the tramways as 
being one explanation for the loss which they now incur. 
These fares were introduced as a public service for the 
lower-paid workers and are still valued by thousands of 
Londoners. Those who want to scrap the trams imme- 
diately, should remember the social aspects of the problem. 

Mr. Brunner says that buses seating seventy passengers 
have been found, ‘like the trams, too cumbersome for 
London traffic conditions."* The italics are mine, for such a 
statement does not alter the fact that the trams already carry 
an average of seventy-four passengers each. The latest 
six-wheeled buses carry only sixty, and the majority about 
fiftv. If comparative cheapness is ‘‘ not established *’ on 
this basis it would be interesting to know why not. Inci- 
dentally, since the introduction of the Pullman trams, the 
number of tram passengers has increased by over 600,000 
per week. 

My .critic admits that one of his implications is 
‘‘ ridiculous *’ so further comment is unnecessary. Of 
course, the substitution of trams for buses would not relieve 
congestion; the remedy proposed was to regulate the 
number of vehicles to the requirements of each route. To 
discover whether trams or buses cause most congestion 
would require statistics of the total volume of traffic using 
every thoroughfare, its relation to side turnings, pedestrians, 
and so on. My point was simply that the case against the 
trams is not proved on grounds of congestion, when worse 
conditions prevail on other traffic routes. 

I still believe that the road charges debited to the trams 
are out of proportion, and that bearing this and the cheaper 
fares in mind, the loss on the trams is not enough to justify 
their immediate abolition. Mr. Brunner complains that the 
trams have cost the ratepayers £380,000 in four vears. He 
does not say what they would have had to pay in higher 
fares on an alternative bus service run by private enterprise. 
Another point to remember is that the trams are big users 
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of British coal for their electric power, so assisting a staple 


industry which cannot afford to lose a single order at the 
present time.—Yours, &c., 


November 24th, 1930. 


JOHN BENN. 


DOMINION STATUS 


Sir,—Mr. Hawkin's letter in your issue of November 
22nd claims as ‘‘ salient facts’? what to many must seem 
pure assumptions, 

He says: ‘‘ The reason for this change (which has 
drastically altered the very groundwork of our Constitution) 
was that the Dominions in 1917 were dissatisfied with the 
British policy which ‘ blundered into war.’ That blunder 
was described by the late Lord Loreburn in these words: 
‘ We went to war, unprepared, in a Russian quarrel because 
we were tied to France in the dark.’ "’ 

I don’t know whether there is any record of Lord 
Loreburn having used these words. If he did, is it not 
possible that he used them in a hasty moment? He had a 
hot temper, and often said extreme things, unjustifiable 
things, in a heat. I have heard him say such things, and 
then quickly, ‘‘ I didn’t mean that. I take that back. Re- 
gard it as unsaid.’’ Always I admired him for that quick 
recognition of unjust things he had said in his haste. But it 
is not fair to quote them as his considered opinions. 

Whether this was such or not, Mr. Hawkin apparently 
regards it as an accurate statement of fact. Is it? ‘‘ We 
went to war.’’ ‘‘ Unprepared.’’ Did we? 

From a financial point of view we were better prepared 
than anyone who took part in the war till the United States 
came in. From a naval point we were better prepared than 
any of the belligerent nations on either side. Germany was 
nearest to us in that respect, but so far behind that after 
the Battle of Jutland, her fleet never ventured out (with one 
exception, I think) till it came out to surrender en masse. 
In a military sense, we were unprepared to take the chief 
military part in a Continental war. We never contemplated 
war on the Continent of Europe except as allies of some 
great military Power or Powers. Our Expeditionary Force 
was as well prepared, for its size, as that of any other 
country, Germany alone excepted. It was the unprepared- 
ness of France and Russia which threw an unanticipated 
military burden on this country. 

‘‘In a Russian quarrel’?! Was the violation of the 
neutrality of Belgium a ‘‘ Russian quarrel’’? Surely Mr. 
Hawkin does not regard our written pledge as a ‘‘ scrap of 
paper.” 

‘* Because we were tied to France.’’ Were we? If Ger- 
many had not violated Belgian neutrality, but had attacked 
France's eastern frontier, should we have gone to war? 
If France had attacked Germany, should we have gone to 
war? To the former (perhaps the latter) Mr. Hawkin may 
say ‘‘ Yes,’’ but that is only his opinion, not a fact, salient 
or otherwise. I believe we should certainly not have had 
a practically united Cabinet and a united nation in that 
case. I believe half the Cabinet would have resigned. The 
Government might have fallen. The course of the war 
would have been quite altered if the Germans had thrown 
themselves against the Eastern forts, as Verdun showed. 
Certainly a large portion of the Government and a large 
portion of the population did not consider they were “ tied 
to France.’’ They were tied to Belgium. 

Mr. Hawkin concludes, ‘‘ The problem therefore remains 
and is—how is the Empire to avoid such blunders as that 
of 1914?” I believe the salient fact is that no Britis) 
Dominion regards keeping one’s pledged word as a 
‘‘blunder.’’ Therefore ‘‘no effort has been made to face 
this fundamental difficulty.”,—Yours, &c., 

W. M. CROOK. 
6, St. Andrew’s Place, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
November 25th, 1930. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND PALESTINE 


Sir,—You congratulate Dr. Shiels on having cleared the 
Government of a serious reproach: the reproach of having 
refused to convoke a Round-Table Conference between Jews 
and Arabs when asked by Dr. Weizmann to do so. ‘Dr. 
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Shiels,’ you write, ‘‘ blunted the edge of the chief criti- 
cisms of the Government by revealing that the Arabs had 
repeatedly refused to come into a Round-Table Conference.”’ 

Have you noticed, sir, how Dr. Shiels performed the 
noble operation of clearing the Government? I quote from 
Hansard :— 


‘So far from being unsympathetic, this matter has been 
explored repeatedly by the Palestine Government. Nothing 
would please us better than the possibility of such a Round- 
Table Conference. The Prime Minister reminds me that when 
the Arab delegation was here an attempt was made then, 
and it was not found possible. (HON. MEMBERS: Why not?) 
Because we could not get the parties to come together. (HON, 
MEMBERS : Which party ?) Sometimes it may have been one 
and sometimes the other. 

‘*Mr. ORMSBY-GORE : Have the Jews ever refused ? 

‘* Mr. LLOYD GEORGE : I really think since the hon. gentle- 
man makes such a great point of this, that it is very impor- 
tant that we should know who is responsible for failing to 
respond to the invitation. Was it the Arabs or was it the 
Jews? It is important that the House should know that. 

“Dr. SHIELS: I do not know whether there was any 
case where the Jews failed. I have made it clear that the 
Arabs have been unwilling. I am not mentioning this point 
with a view to allocating praise or blame to one side or the 
other.”’ 

In short, Dr. Shiels depicted the Jews as hypocrites who 
sometimes asked for a Round-Table Conference, and ‘* some- 
times’’ refused it. Only under severe cross-examination 
was he brought to admit that he knew of no case ‘* where 
the Jews failed,’ and in doing so he promptly disclaimed 
any intention of partiality in allocating blame between the 
innocent and the guilty. The performance is on a par with 
the beautiful passage in the White Paper :— 

‘His Majesty’s Government feel bound to remark... 
that they have received little assistance from either side in 
healing the breach between them (Jews and Arabs) during 
the months of tension and unrest which have followed on 
the disturbances of August, 1929.” 

Impartiality in the eyes of the Colonial Office consists in 
never admitting that after all the blame may not rest with 
the Jews. 

But, sir, I am neither a pro-Jew nor a pro-Arab, and I 
do not feel at all convinced that even the Arabs are to 
blame. ‘‘I have made it clear,’’ said Dr. Shiels, ‘‘ that the 
Arabs have been unwilling.’’ He had not made it clear 
until he said that he had done so. But what one would 
like to know is this: did the Arabs ever refuse an invitation 
to a Round-Table Conference, or is it merely an intelligent 
surmise of our ingenious Under-Secretary for the Colonies 
that had they been asked, they would have refused? Will 
perhaps Mr. Jamaal Husseini, who was here with the Arab 
delegation in the spring of this year, and is here again, 
answer this question for the Arabs?—Yours, &c., 

BRENDAN BRACKEN. 


ARE WAGES TOO HIGH ? 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. S. P. Kerr, seems to 
doubt the efficacy of curing unemployment by means of a 
general reduction in wages, and suggests that, on the con- 
trary, a general increase in wages is more likely to have 
that desired effect. 

Mr. Kerr illustrates his argument by saying—let us 
suppose that all workers in ‘‘ A’’ industry have their wages 
reduced, then, although this might reduce unemployment 
in the ‘‘ A’ industry, it would increase unemployment in 
the B, C, and D industries because the ‘‘A’’ men would 
have less money to spend on B, C, and D goods and that 
therefore, on the whole, the unemployment curse would 
be more instead of less severe. 

All this sounds very feasible until the matter is properly 
analyzed, when the exact reverse is found to be the case. 
When wages in the whole of ‘‘A’’ industry are reduced 
two things happen :— 

(a) More men are employed in the ‘ 

admitted by Mr. Kerr. 

(b) The competition between employers in that industry 

brings down the price of ‘‘A’’ goods so that the 
B, C, and D workers are immediately benefited by 
having cheaper living which is equivalent to a 
rise in their wages. 


A’ industry, as is 
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If now the B, C, and D men’s wages are also reduced, 
increased employment also takes place in these trades, and 
in a similar way to the previous case, the ‘“‘A’’ men are 
benefited by cheaper living equivalent to a rise in their 
wages also. 

We thus arrive at a situation where unemployment is 
relieved and where everyone is just as well off as before— 
in spite of a reduction in money wages—because nine- 
pennyworth of wages now brings as much food and clothing, 
&e., as a shilling did previously. 

Moreover, as everyone is at work now, production is 
ereater, so that all the good things of life are abundant 
instead of being scarce. 

This line of reasoning follows on the ordinary recognized 
principles of political economy and does not require any 
allusion to the currency question to substantiate it. If it 
is worked out in detail, I think it can be shown that in 
general wages should be fixed at such a level that all 
employable men are absorbed in their industries, but there 
is no advantage to the general community in fixing them 
lower than this. 

A short time ago in France there was not only no 
unemployment, but a dearth of men in the fields and 
factories. This I attribute to the fact that wages were too 
low, and this is now being corrected. 

When lowness of wages is discussed in this sense, what 
is really meant is lowness in the costs of production. If 
this latter can be arrived at by improved organization or 
labour-saving machinery, it is, of course, far better than 
reducing the actual wages. 

The aim of all social reformers is to keep wages at 
the highest figure possible, but, if this is pushed beyond the 
economic limit, unemployment is bound to occur. This 
economic limit rises as market prices go up, and fails as 
market prices decline. If we accommodate ourselves properly 
to the conditions, the cheaper everything is, the better it 
is for everybody. 

As this question is of such vital importance to the 
country, I offer no apologies for trespassing upon your 
space.—Yours, &c., 

HENRY SYKES. 


Jacob’s Ladder, Crockham Hill, Edenbridge. 
November 24th, 1930. 


Smr,—Mr. Kerr asks in his letter of the 22nd _ inst. 
whether I seriously contend that ‘‘ drastic wage reductions 
can conceivably be regarded to-day (or any other day) as 
a cure for unemployment.’’ I certainly do. 

I contend that in any closed economic system, and the 
world as a whole may be considered as one, the demand for 
labour, broadly speaking, tends to vary inversely with the 
price of it. 

In plain language this means that a fall in the level 
if wages, say, in the ratio of 10 to 9, tends to be followed 
in due course, other things being equal, by an increase in 
the number of persons employed, roughly, in the ratio of 
9 to 10. 

Mr. Kerr asks how the economic machinery works. 
This is best shown by taking the simplest possible example. 
Suppose Mr. Kerr, or anyone else, reduced, say, his gar- 
dener’s wage from 55s. to 45s., and engaged an unemployed 
labourer one day a week with the 10s. saved. What would 
be the effect? The 55s. that previously left the premises on 
pay-day in the pockets of the gardener, would now leave 
them in the pockets of the gardener and the one-time unem- 
ployed labourer. The amount of money spent in the local 
shops would presumably be the same as before. 

The essential difference in the situation so far as our 
argument is concerned, is that the labourer who was pre- 
viously unemployed is now drawn into partial employment 
without anyone else being thrown out. 

To take a slightly more complex case. Suppose the local 
laundry company reduced the wages of their employees by 
10 per cent., and passed this reduction on to their customers. 
Each employee in the laundry would go home with a few 
shillings less in his or her pocket. 

On the other hand, each customer of the laundry would 
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find his or her bill reduced by a shilling or two. This 
shilling or two saved on the washing bill might be ex- 
pended in sending more things to the laundry and result 
in the employment of extra hands, or it might be spent in 
other directions. 

In either case the expenditure of the money saved would 
tend to bring more people into employment. In both cases 
the same amount of money remains in circulation ; it is, 
however, distributed in more hands, and its purchasing 
power is increased through reduced prices. 

A reduction in wages (assuming always that the reduc- 
tion is passed on to the ultimate consumer) in any particular 
section of an economic field has, in short, two effects. It 
reduces, other things being equal, the total volume of unem- 
ployment in the economic field as a whole. It tends also 
to alter the distribution of the unemployment that remains. 

At present, owing to the lack of alignment with world 
prices, this country is getting a too substantial share of 
the world’s unemployment. 

A drastic reduction in wage level such as would be 
required to restore the alignment would, other things being 
equal, not only reduce the volume of unemployment in this 
country, but would reduce the total volume in the world 
system. It would also undoubtedly have some small effect, 
as Mr. Kerr suggests, of transferring unemployment from 
this to other countries. These countries, however, would 
have a similar remedy open to them. They are indeed 
already having recourse to it. 

It may be mentioned in passing that neither the erection 
of tariff barriers, nor the raising of industrial efficiency, 
have in themselves any effect in reducing unemployment in 
any closed economic system. 

All they can effect is some redistribution of unemploy- 
ment, favourable to the country which raises its relative 
efficiency, or erects a tariff barrier.—Yours, &c., 

JoHN P. BIssy. 

King Edward Street, Liverpool. 

November 24th, 1930. 


POVERTY AND THRIFT 


Sir,—The point raised by Mr. S. Parnell Kerr as to 
whether high wages reduce unemployment is interesting, 
but I think it is not so much a matter of wages as the 
spending capacity of the population. Reduced spending 
power means reduced demand for the commodities of life, 
and a considerable reduction in the spending capacity of the 
best type of workers is brought about by the high cost 
of housing. 

In my opinion this question of excessive housing cosis 
is responsible for a large amount of unemployment. To-day 
the only way an ordinary worker can secure a proper home 
is by ‘*‘ purchasing’ one of the thousands of houses that 
are spreading out all along the main roads into London 
and other cities. I use the word ‘‘ purchasing ’’ for want 
of a better one. Really the system is this. The home-seeker 
first pays all his savings as a deposit; this secures him 
the house ; then for a period of about eighteen years he is 
called upon to pay what is to him an enormous monthly 
sum to keep the roof over his head. This sum represents 
the instalments of the balance of purchase money, out of all 
proportion to the worth of the property, plus interest at 
6} per cent. for the privilege of having the payment spread 
over eighteen years. In addition to this he has to pay 
rates, insurances, and money for repairs. 

The result of this is that the best class of workers who, 
in the ordinary way, would be good customers for a number 
of trades, have their spending capacity reduced to a 
minimum, and the money is diverted into the pockets of 
building profiteers, the majority of whom are not builders, 
but financial adventurers, and building societies, and the 
consequent increase in the membership of the latter is quoted 
as evidence of thrift and prosperity by wily politicians! 
Surely the first time in history that the borrowing of money 
by the working classes has been approved and commended. 

This system of housing the people is the wrong one, 
but its disadvantages to the ‘‘ purchaser ’’ cannot be entered 
upon here. Nevertheless, it is strongly supported by poli- 
ticians, who see in it an easy solution of the housing 
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problem, and the Press, whose advertising departments go 
cap in hand to the jerry-builders, with profitable results. 

If plenty of houses and properly constructed flats were 
available at about one pound per week rent an immense 
sum would be released for other trades to participate in ; 
as it is now, the people’s necessity has been shamefully 
exploited, and for allowing this state of affairs to develop 
and continue all political parties are to blame.—Yours, &c., 

FREDK. WILLIS. 

27, Waverley Grove, N.W.4. 

November 26th, 1930. 


A NEW CENSORSHIP 


S1r,—I should like to draw your attention io a renewed 
attempt to introduce a private censorship of books by means 
of a boycott in which the public would have no say. 

The PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR AND BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD 
published last Saturday an article by ‘ a well-known book- 
seller,’ who signs his contribution ‘ H.,’’ suggesting :— 

‘that (booksellers themselves should set up a Board of 
Advisers, men of practical experience and with retail know- 
ledge, who would decide for us whether certain books should 
be handled by us or not. I do not mean by this that the 
3oard would discover these books and warn us about them, 
but we would advise them of any doubtful title (for the 
information soon travels), and then they would instruct us 
how to proceed. If they say, ‘Don’t handle,’ we immediately 
withdraw any copies on sale, cancel orders, and without 
giving the book publicity, just make it difficult, aye, almost 
impossible, for the public to get copies. Let the publisher be 
told frankly that we expect him to withdraw it, and-if he 
refuses or tries to exploit it through other channels, we 
advise him that we refuse to handle any of his publications. 
No publisher would run this risk, and no author would find 
it worth while to write a book which may be stifled at 
birth. There are difficulties, of course. Every step forward 
has difficulties, but they are to be overcome, and I am sure 
such action as I suggest would have the hearty support of 
all decent-minded people.” 

Your readers may recall that in the early part of this 
vear the Home Secretary stated that conversations had taken 
place with the publishing trade, canvassing proposals for 
checking ‘“‘ the production of books which offend against 
public good taste,’ for instance ‘‘the establishment of a 
representative committee to act in an advisory capacity to 
the Public Prosecutor and Scotland Yard.’’ Later it was 
announced that it had not been decided to take legislative 
action. 

Now apparently the proposal is raised that booksellers 
should take the law into their own hands, and, once again 
begging the question of what constitutes ‘‘ public good 

= . su7 , 
taste.’ decide that we shall only read what their privately 
nominated advisers think should be allowed. 

I ought to make jt clear that the PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR, 
commenting on this article, invites opinions, but reserves 
judgment on its contributor’s proposal.—Yours, &e., 
BERNARD CAUSTON. 

November 24th, 1930. 


REASONS FOR SKIDDING 

Sir.—The modern tyre is skid-proof under normal, even 
slightly abnormal, conditions. The tough rubber and the 
tread design render liability to skidding considerably less 
than was the case a few years ago. But every tyre will skid 
if compelled to do so. No tvre on earth will withstand the 
treatment meted out to it by some motorists. 

The tvre will skid if the road surface be greasy, muddy, 
ice- or frost-bound and the car be handled carelessly. Road 
condition alone is not sufficient, as a rule, to account for all 
the skids which happen daily. It is a contributory cause, 
but it is usually accompanied by at least one other. 

Sudden braking, necessary because the speed has been 
too high under the conditions prevailing at the time, in an 
emergency, will always cause skidding unless the road 
surface be well-nigh perfect. This is an example of careless, 
nay bad, driving. 

’ Skidding is an almost foregone conclusion if the four- 
wheel brakes be not properly equalized. Inequality in action 
the tvres to skid on a fairly good road ; 


nothing will stop them on mud or grease. 


mav easily induce 
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If the suspension of the car be neglected there is an 
increased tendency for it to bounce, and undue bouncing 
increases the skidding danger, for as each wheel leaves the 
ground it spins, and on returning to the road its speed 
is unequal to the other. Careful driving and efficient adjust- 
ment decrease skidding to the minimum.—Yours, &c., 


E. T. Brown. 
November 22nd, 1930. 


THE OPERA SUBSIDY 


Sir,—Now that Mr. Snowden has offered a subsidy to 
put opera on its feet, surely we may ask for a further sub- 
sidy to put opera hats on our heads. 

Opponents of the opera-hat industry will allege that it 
it is unfair to subsidize one branch of the hat trade at the 
expense of the others, that it is unusual to finance what is 
nowadays a thing of fashion out of the taxpayers’ pockets, 
and that anyway, the opera hat is a portentous, humorless 
hybrid of nineteenth-century solemnity. 

Such objectors, as Mr. Snowden has shown in the case 
of opera, are talking through their hats (probably their 
cloth caps; certainly not their opera hats). They forget 
the tragic gravity of the situation, which will be brought 
home to them when I say that there is hardly a working 
man in England to-day genuinely interested in the future 
of the English opera hat. Is this not a startling indictment 
of this England of ours? 

The time has gone by for costly private revivals: we 
want no more Imperial Leagues of Opera Hats. The mass 
of the public have shown that they do not want opera hats 
and will not spend their money on them. Those few of us 
who know better have a right to a subsidy that we may 
thrust opera hats on their heads at their own expense,— 
Yours, &c., 


ROBERT STEVENSON. 
18, Fitzroy Street, W.1. 


“T AM CHRISTINA ROSSETTI” 


N the fifth of this December Christina Rossetti will 

celebrate her centenary, or, more properly speaking, 

we shall celebrate it for her, and perhaps not a little. 
to her distress, for she was one of the shyest of women, and 
to be spoken of, as we shall certainly speak of her, would 
have caused her acute discomfort. Nevertheless, it is 
inevitable ; centenaries are inexorable; talk of her we must. 
We shall read her life*; we shall read her letters; we shali 
study her portraits, speculate about her diseases—of which 
she had a great variety; and rattle the drawers of her 
writing table, which are for the most part empty. Let us 
begin with the biography—for what could be more amus- 
ing? As everybody knows, the fascination of reading 
biographies is irresistible. No sooner have we opened the 
pages of Miss Sandars’s careful and competent book than 
the old illusion comes over us. Here is the past and all 
its inhabitants miraculously sealed up as in a magic tank,. 
and all we have to do is to look and to listen and to listen 
and to look and soon the little figures—for they are rather 
under life size—will begin to move and to speak, and as 


‘they move we shall arrange them in all sorts of patterns 


of which they were ignorant, for they thought when they 
were alive that they could go where they liked; and as they 
speak we shall read into their sayings all kinds of meanings 
which never struck them, for they believed when they were 
alive that they said straight off whatever came into their 
heads. But once in a biography all is different. 

Here, then, is Hallam Street, Portland Place, about the 
year 1830; and here are the Rossettis, an Italian family 
consisting of father and mother and four small children. 
The street was unfashionable and the home rather poverty- 





** Life of Christina Rossetti.” By Mary F. Sandars. 
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“ Christina Rossetti and her Poetry.” By Edith Birkhead. 
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stricken, but the poverty did not matter, for being foreigners 
the Rossettis did not care much about the customs and 
conventions of the usual middle-class British family. They 
kept themselves to themselves, dressed as they liked, enter- 
tained Italian exiles, among them organ grinders and other 
distressed compatriots, and made ends meet by teaching 
and writing and other odd jobs. By degrees Christina 
detached herself from the family group. It is plain that she 
was a quiet and observant child, with her own way of life 
already fixed in her head—she was to write—but all the 
more did she admire the superior competence of her elders. 
Soon we begin to surround her with a few friends and to 
endow her with a few characteristics. She detested parties. 
She dressed anyhow. She liked her brother’s friends and 
little gatherings of young artists and poets who were to 
reform the world, rather to her amusement, for although 
so sedate, she was also whimsical and freakish, and liked 
making fun of people who took themselves with egotistic 
solemnity. And though she meant to be a poet she had very 
little of the vanity and stress of young poets; her verses 
seem to have formed themselves. whole and entire in her 
head, and she did not worry very much what was said of 
them because in her own mind she knew that they were 
good. She had also immense powers of admiration—for 
her mother, for example, who was so quiet, so sagacious, 
so simple, and so sincere; and for her elder sister Maria, 
who had no taste for painting and none for poetry, but was, 
for that very reason, perhaps more vigorous and effective 
in daily life. For example, Maria always refused to visit 
the Mummy Room at the British Museum because, she said, 
the Day of Resurrection might suddenly dawn, and it would 
be very unseemly if the corpses had to put on immortality 
under the gaze of mere sight-seers—a reflection which had 
not struck Christina, but seemed to her admirable. Here, 
of course, we, who are outside the tank, enjoy a hearty 
laugh, but Christina, who is inside the tank and exposed 
to all its heats and currents, thought her sister’s conduct 
admirable. Indeed, if we look at her a little more closely 
we shall see that something dark and hard, like a kernel, 
had already formed in the centre of Christina Rossetti’s 
being. 

It was religion, of course. Even when she was quite 
a girl her life-long absorption in the relation of the soul 
with God had taken possession of her. Her sixty-four years 
might seem outwardly spent in Hallam Street and Endsleigh 
Gardens and Torrington Square, but in reality she dwelt in 
some curious region where the spirit strives towards an 
unseen God—in her case, a dark God, a harsh God—a God 
who decreed that all the pleasures of the world were hateful 
to him. The theatre was hateful, the opera was hateful, 
nakedness was hateful—when her friend Miss Thompson 
painted naked figures in her pictures she had to tell Chris- 
tina that they were fairies, but Christina saw through the 
imposture—everything in Christina’s life radiated from that 
knot of agony and intensity in the centre. Her belief 
regulated her life in the smallest particulars. It taught her 
that chess was wrong, but that whist and cribbage did not 
matter. But also it interfered in the most tremendous 
questions of her heart. There was a young painter called 
James Collinson, and she loved James Collinson and he 
loved her, but he was a Roman Catholic and so she refused 
him ; obligingly he became a member of the Church of Eng- 
land, and she accepted him; vacillating, however, for he 
was a slippery man, he wobbled back to Rome, and Chris- 
tina, though it broke her heart and for ever shadowed her 
life, cancelled the engagement. Years afterwards another, 
and it seems better founded, prospect of happiness presented 
itself. Charles Cayley proposed to her. But alas, this 
abstract and erudite man who shuffled about the world in 
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a state of absent-minded deshabille, and translated the 
gospel into Iroquois, and asked smart ladies at a party 
‘* whether they were interested in the Gulf Stream,’”’ and 
for a present gave Christina a sea mouse preserved in spirits, 
was, not unnaturally, a free thinker. Him, too, Christina 
put from her. Though ‘‘ no woman ever loved a man 
more deeply ”’ she would not be the wife of a sceptic. She 
who loved the ‘ obtuse and furry ’—the wombats, toads, 
and mice of the earth—and called Charles Cayley ‘* my 
blindest buzzard, my special mole,’? admitted no moles, 
wombats, buzzards, or Cayleys to her heaven. 

So one might go on looking and listening for ever. 
There is no limit to the strangeness and terror and oddity 
of the past sealed in a tank. But just as we are 
wondering which cranny of this extraordinary territory to 
explore next, the principal figure intervenes. It is as if 
a fish, whose unconscious gyrations we had been watching 
in and out of reeds round and round rocks, suddenly dashed 
at the glass and broke it. A tea-party is the occasion. For 
some reason Christina went to a party given by Mrs. Virtue 
Tebbs. What happened there is unknown—perhaps some- 
thing was said in a casual, frivolous, tea-party way about 
poetry. At any rate, ** suddenly there uprose from a chair 
and paced forward into the centre of the room a little woman 
dressed in black, who announced solemnly, ‘ I am Christina 
Rossetti!’ and having so said, returned to her chair.” 
With those words the glass is broken. ‘ Yes,’? she seems 
to say, “I am a poet. You who pretend to honour my 
centenary are no better than the idle women at Mrs. Tebbs’s 
tea party. Here you are rambling among unimportant 
trifles, rattling my writing-table drawers, making fun of the 
Mummies and Maria and my love affairs when all I care for 
you to know is here. Behold this green volume. It is a 
copy of my collected works. It costs four shillings and 
sixpence. Read that.’? And so she returns to her chair. 

How absolute and unaccommodating these poets are ! 
Poetry, they say, has nothing to do with life. Mummies 
and wombats, Hallam Street and omnibuses, James Collin- 
son and Charles Cayley, sea mice and Mrs. Virtue Tebbs, 
Torrington Square and Endsleigh Gardens, and even the 
vagaries of religious belief are irrelevant, extraneous, super- 
fluous, unreal. It is poetry that matters. The only ques- 
tion of any interest is whether that poetry is good or bad. 
But this question of poetry one might point out if only to 
gain time is one of the greatest difficulty. Very little of 
value has been said about poetry since the world began. 
The judgment of contemporaries is almost always wrong. 
For example, most of the poems which figure in Christina 
Rossetti’s complete works were rejected by editors. Her 
annual income from her poetry was for many years about 
ten pounds. On the other hand, the works of Jean Ingelow, 
as she noted sardonically, went into eight editions. There 
were, of course, among her contemporaries one or two poets 
and one or two critics whose judgment must be respectfully 
consulted. But what very different impressions they seem 
to gather from the same works—by what different standards 
they judge! For instance, when Swinburne read her poetry 
he exclaimed : ** I have always thought that nothing more 
glorious in poetry has ever been written,’? and went on to 
say of her New Year Hymn “ that it was touched as with 
the fire and bathed as in the light of sunbeams, tuned as to 
chords and cadences of refluent sea of music beyond reach 
of harp and organ, large echoes of the serene and sonorous 
tides of heaven.” 

Then Professor Saintsbury comes with his vast learning, 
and examines ** Goblin Market,’ and reports that ‘** The 
metre of the principal poem [‘ Goblin Market ’] may be 
best described as a dedoggerelized Skeltonic, with the 
gathered music of the various metric2! progress since 
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Spenser, utilized in the place of the wooden rattling of the 
followers of Chaucer. There may be discerned in it the 
same inclination towards line irregularity which has broken 
out, at different times, in the Pindaric of the late seven- 
teenth and earlier eighteenth centuries, and in the rhyme- 
lessness of Sayers earlier and of Mr. Arnold later.” 

And then there is Sir Walter Raleigh: ‘‘ I think she 
is the best poet alive. . . . The worst of it is you cannot 
lecture on really pure poetry any more than you can talk 
about the ingredients of pure water—it is adulterated, 
methylated, sanded poetry that makes the best lectures. 
The only thing that Christina makes me want to do, is cry, 
not lecture.”” It would appear, then, that there are many 
schools of criticism : the refluent sea music school; the line 
irregularity school, and the schoo] that bids one not criti- 
cize but cry. Yet if we follow them all we shall only come 
to grief. Better perhaps read for oneself, expose the mind 
bare to the poem, and transcribe in all its haste and imper- 
fection whatever may be the result of the impact. In this 
case it might run something as follows : O Christina Rossetti, 
I have humbly to confess that though I know many of your 
poems by heart, I have not read your works from cover to 


cover. I have not followed your course and traced your 
development. I doubt indeed that you developed very 
much. You were an instinctive poet. You saw the world 


from the same angle always. Years and the traffic of the 
mind with men and books did not affect you in the least. 
You carefully ignored any book that could shake your fait’: 
or any human being who could trouble your instincts. You 
were wise perhaps. Your instinct was so sure, so direct, so 
intense that it produced poems that sing like music in 
one’s ears—like a melody by Mozart or an air by Gluck. 
Yet for all its symmetry, yours was a complex song. When 
you struck your harp many strings sounded together. Like 
all instinctives you had a keen sense of the visual beauty 
of the world. Your poems are full of gold dust and poppies 
and ** sweet geraniums’ varied brightness ”’; your eye noted 
incessantly how rushes are ‘“‘ velvet-headed,’’ and lizards 
have a ‘* strange metallic mail ’’—your eye, indeed, 
observed with a sensual pre-Raphaelite intensity that must 
have surprised Christina the Anglo-Catholic. But to her 
you owed perhaps the fixity and sadness of your song. One 
feels the pressure of a tremendous faith circling and clamp- 
ing together these little songs. Perhaps they owe to it their 
solidity. Certainly they owe to it their sadness—your God 
was a harsh God, your heavenly crown was uncertain. No 
sooner have you feasted on beauty with your eyes than 
your mind tells you that beauty is vain and beauty passes. 
Death and oblivion and rest lap round your songs with 
their dark wave. And then, incongruously, a sound of 
scurrying and laughter is heard. There is the patter of 
animals’ feet and the odd guttural] notes of rooks and the 
snufflings of obtuse furry animals grunting and nosing. For 
you were not a pure saint by any means. Did not Watts 
Dunton realize that fact with relief when for the first time 
he heard your voice behind the door? You pulled legs; you 
tweaked noses. You were at war with all humbug and pre- 
tence. In a word, you were an artist. Modest as you were, 
you were drastic, sure of your gift, convinced of your 
vision. A firm hand pruned your lines; a sharp ear tested 
their music. Nothing soft, otiose, irrelevant cumbered your 
And thus was kept open, even when you wrote 
idly, tinkling bells for your own diversion, a pathway for 
the descent of that fiery visitant who came now and then 
and fused your lines into that indissoluble connection which 
no hand it seems can put asunder : 


pages. 


‘But bring me poppies brimmed with sleepy death 
And ivy choking what it garlandeth 
And primroses that open to the moon.’’ 
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Indeed so strange is the constitution of things, and so great 
the miracle of poetry, that some of the poems you wrote in 
your little back room will be found adhering together in 
perfect symmetry when the Albert Memorial is dust and 
tinsel. Our remote posterity will be singing :— 

‘* When I am dead, my dearest,”’ 
or : 

‘*My heart is like a singing bird,”’ 
when Torrington Square is a reef of coral perhaps and the 
fishes shoot in and out where your bedroom window used 
to be; or perhaps the forest will have reclaimed those pave- 
ments and the wombat and the ratel will be shuffling on soft, 
uncertain feet among the green under growth that will then 
tangle the area railings. In view of all this, and to return 
to your biography, had I been present when Mrs. Virtue 
Tebbs gave her party and had a short elderly woman in 
black risen to her feet and advanced to the middle of the 
room I should certainly have committed some indiscretion 
—have broken a paper-knife or smashed a teacup—from 
sheer gratitude and respect when she said, ‘* I am Christina 
Rossetti.”” 

Vircinta Woo.r. 


BLOOMSBURY VILLAGE 


T the bottom of Lamb’s Conduit Street, which is the 

** Main Street ’’ of Bloomsbury, there is a newsagent’s 

and tobacconist’s shop where letters may be addressed 
and advertisements inserted in the window at a charge of 
3d. a week. For better direction it may be said that it is 
exactly opposite ** The Lamb,’’ a public-house widely 
admired in the district for its gallery of theatrical portraits, 
which, I imagine, can only be equalled in variety by the 
Garrick Club itself. Next door to ** The Lamb,’’ however, 
there is a junk shop where strange and quite useless posses- 
sions may be acquired at a small price. My attention to 
this shop was first drawn during the past summer when for 
many weeks there languished behind its window, flyblown 
and unwanted, the monumental busts of Felix Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy and John Sebastian Bach. 

As this autumn turned its gentle course to winter I have 
haunted that corner uncertain as to the magnet which 
chiefly drew me there. It could not have been ‘* The 
Lamb,” because for many years now the excellence of its 
chops and steaks and draught ale have been a commonplace 
to me. Even the photograph of Miss Mabel Love, most 
perilously balanced on a bicycle, scarcely excited in me any 
longer the mildest surmise—though I confess that to this 
day I cannot help regarding with affection the objects of 
my lifelong devotion as they appeared in the heyday of 
their beauty and distinction. 

The greater impulse was undoubtedly to visit Bach and 
Mendelssohn. These monstrosities had a morbid attraction 
for me, and my face glued to the window must have become 
familiar to the young man who minds the shop. He mistook 
my twisted humour for covetousness battling with an 
empty pocket. Indeed, I suppose that I must have borne 
a fair resemblance to one or other of those pathetic cherubim 
in the Sistine Madonna, hungry and greedy, not for buns, 
but greedy and consumedly hungry for busts. 

One day, for my benefit, they were reduced to thirty 
shillings (at their first appearance they were “ quoted ”** at 
some guineas for the pair). At any price they would have 
been cheap to one who could have loved them and looked 
after them, to some musical historian, for example, who 
would have valued a material reminder of the work which 
the younger composer did to revive the glories of the great 
master—but such a one never came their way. At least, 
not to my knowledge, for the last I saw of them was on an 
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autumn evening when I lingered perhaps a little longer than 
usual at the shop front. It was my last chance. The young 
man caught me as I was turning and touching me on the 
arm said despairingly : ‘* There you are, sir, take *em for 
ten shillings, we’re sick of the things.’”-—To what damp 
dungeon they are now confined is a matter which I prefer 
not to contemplate. 

But I still return to that corner which in its time must 
have had its importance as the fountain head of Lamb’s 
conduit (there is still a pretty little statue of Rebecca at the 
well, facing the entrance to the Foundling gardens), though 
J know now that what attracts me there is that shop front 
full of manuscript advertisements, some literate and some 
illiterate, but which for the urgency of their appeal would 
put Sir Charles Higham and Sir William Crawford them- 
selves to shame. 

Neither of them, I swear, has ever thought as a pos- 
sible client of the lady who “ visits and receives pupils for 
pianoforte and theory ” and also gives “ lessons in violin, 
banjo, and mandolin,”’ or the artist in Tattooing who lives 
in the Gray’s Inn Road, or the Parisian Lady (Teacher 
Diplomée) who gives French lessons and lives only just 
round the corner. I can see and hear both of them, too, 
saying that the field is limited, which is absurd, because 
if I live in Bloomsbury it is in Bloomsbury that I wish to 
be taught the mandolin, and regretfully I can also hear 
them complaining that threepence a week is not enough. 

But it is enough for my newsagent and tobacconist, who 
must make a very handsome living out of these written 
announcements. There is the vendor of the fur coat (last 
year, good as new), the gentlemen who wish to sell their 
dress clothes, their pianola and gramophone records, their 
wireless sets, their pearl collar-studs, and, indeed, every 
evidence of their youthful extravagance. But this window 
is most notable as being the exchange and mart of Blooms- 
bury’s chief industries, the exchange of rooms and the mart 
of charwomen. 

For it is three-quarters full of such advertisements, of 
comfortable bed-sitting-rooms with use of bath and kitchen 
(** suit two business ladies, out all day *’), and of strong, 
capable, respectable, invincible women who have two hours 
to spare in the morning, and having packed their children 
off to school and their husbands to their devices, are pre- 
pared to spend their leisure time swabbing the decks of the 
two business ladies or the gentleman (‘* student preferred ’’) 
who also is required, if possible, not to show his face in 
daylight. 

Occasionally, of course, the Bloomsbury landlady 
speculates a few shillings in what is called the ‘* National ”’ 
Press. Her sense of economy then reduces her advertise- 
ments to a kind of shorthand understood only by her pos- 
sible clients. She then proposes a *‘ Cmf bd st wi bth and 
use of kitch. 3 m’s the.’? To my chagrin, I have fallen before 
10w to such lures. The bed-sitting-room may be comfort- 
able and is often well decorated, but there is little use to 
be made of the kitchen, for the ladies (out all day) are 
then making use of the bath; or of the bath, for the student 
(preferred) is then making use of the ** kitch ’’—for I must 
explain that these offices are usually confined to one small 
chamber. As for the ‘* 3 m’s tbe,”? I would defy Mr. Noel 
Baker himself in his Olympic days to have accomplished 
the sprint. 

Perhaps, too, I should add that I am no longer quite 
the victim of these inconveniences and that my interest in 
that window has now become quite academic. It is there 
a man may study a very Fowler of English usage, and if he 
is historically minded wonder for a moment who Lamb was 
and why he built a conduit to water these inclement 
marshes. J. B. SterNDALE BENNETT. 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 


‘* Antony and Cleopatra,’’ the Old Vic. 


HIS winter is proving the most successful season that 
! the Old Vic has had for seven or eight years, and 
everything bodes well for the opening by Miss Baylis of 
the Sadler’s Wells Theatre. Antony and Cleopatra is an 
armbitious undertaking, and no pains have been spared by 
Mr. Harcourt Williams. The production, according to the 
method laid down by Mr. Granville Barker, is intelligent, 
sensitive, and vigorous; there are almost no cuts, and there 
is a complete freedom from mannerism. So far the Old Vic, 
since Mr. Harcourt Williams took over, has preserved an 
almost perfect balance between robust acting and fine bel 
canto renderings of the poetry, This occasion was a real 
tax upon the strength of the company, and the evening 
passed without revealing a serious weakness. Mr. John 
Gielgud is not suited to the part of Antony; he did not bring 
into it any conviction of Roman statesmanship, and his 
playing lost because his genius as an actor lies in the 
emphasis of petty subtleties; neither his sense of a scene 
nor his superb control of a voice as rich and gentle as any 
that has ever been heard on a stage could quite make up 
for the lack of a more mature reading. But Mr. Gielgud 
commands sustained respect. Miss Dorothy Green achieved 
a triumph by playing Cleopatra without any more emphasis 
on her womanliness than would have been given to the part 
at a time when women were forbidden on the stage. The 
decorations throughout the Egyptian scenes were dominated 
by a heavy blood-orange colour which made one feel like 
a child who had overeaten himself at an ice-cream-soda 
fountain. Not even Veronese could have thought of such a 
colour. 


“General John Regan,” Criterion Theatre. 


This farcical comedy by George A. Birmingham is still 
alive enough after getting on for twenty years to keep an 
audience chuckling, if not splitting its sides; and it was 
worth reviving because its characters are not merely people 
dressed up in funny clothes and saying funny things. Each 
one of them has a point and is something better than a 
mere prop for a sentiment or mouthpiece for fashionable 
good spirits. The American who arrives in the market place 
of the one-horse Irish town of Ballymoy decides to wake 
it up, not by building the usual factory or super-cinema, 
but by getting everyone to subscribe towards erection of a 
statue to the famous native of the town, General John 
Regan, ‘‘ deliverer of Bolivia.’ Nobody has ever heard of 
him, but everybody is equal to the occasion, even after the 
statue has been unveiled and the American discloses the 
fact that he had invented the non-existent hero. Mr. Percy 
Parsons did wonders with the American, wisely relying for 
success on facial rather than on nasal expression, and Mr. 
Fred O’Donovan, who produced as well, took the part of 
chief organizer and general M.C. with great energy and 
success. Here is a comedy which has worn well and merits 
the good reception it receives, as well as a less battered 
backcloth. 


“Marry the Girl,’’ Aldwych Theatre. 


At a recent debate on the ‘* theatre-loving nation,” it 
was argued that the Americans, despite their reputation 
for the higher drama, are not theatre-lovers because they 
regard the theatre as an institution rather than an art or 
even an entertainment. If this is so, the Aldwych public 
are no theatre-lovers either. If ever a play was treated as 
an institution it is ** Marry the Girl.’’ Here were Mr. Tom 
Walls, Mr. Ralph Lynn, and all our old friends from the 
Ben Travers farces, struggling to behave as they have so 
joyously behaved for the past eight years or so, but lament- 
ably failing, since the play (which is not by Mr. Travers) 
gave them little or no help—and yet the audience was as 
noisily enthusiastic as ever. All those tired business men 
(the Aldwych seems to attract more tired business men 
than all the rest of the theatres put together) had come to 
laugh, and laugh they would, come what might. Only 
in the last act, when Mr. Lynn was giving evidence in Miss 
Winifred Shotter’s suit for breach of promise, did the play 
begin to deserve its reception, and even then a great deal 
more might have been made of the situation. Mr. Travers 
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would have made his law court a realistic law court, with 
Mr. Lynn’s comic ingenuousness and Mr. Walls’s sly man- 
of-the-worldliness to set if off : the new authors fall back on 
the traditional trial scene of farce, irresistible in itself, but 
falling far, far short of the Aldwych standard. The one 
inspired moment was Mr. Lynn’s appreciative, ‘‘ Oh, you 
are a fool ” to the judge’s most Darlingesque sally. 


‘Oh, Daddy!” Princes Theatre. 


But stay. Do I wrong the Aldwych authors? Here is 
another farce by the same English adaptor and the same 
German origin as the heaven-seni ** It’s a Boy,’’ and pro- 
duced by the same hand; and it is dull, dull, dull. Dionysus 
forbid that I should subscribe to Flawner Bannal’s “‘ If it’s 
by a good author it’s a good play,’”’ but in the case of a 
farce, depending largely on wild absurdity and extrava- 
gance, one would have thought that there was just a germ 
of truth in that gloriously fatuous axiom: Mr. Austin 
Melford, the adaptor in question, is not in the habit of 
letting one down (confer ** Nippy ”’). Can it be the cast, 
or the producer? But the cast contains Miss Heather 
Thatcher and monumental Mr. W. H. Berry, and the pro- 
ducer is again Mr. Melford. I confess myself beaten. I 
can only wonder whether Mr. Henson or Mr. Howard could 
have made me laugh at such jokes as “‘ I thought you were 
a horse of quite a different colour ”; ‘‘ What made you 
think I was a horse? *”’ If they could, then Messrs. Melford 
and Co. are acquitted and the cast condemned; if not, let 
us try again, with a new Melford farce. 


“The Man from Blankley’s,’’ Fortune Theatre. 


Yet another farce, but one which was designed for the 
early Edwardian audience, so we need not let it intrude 
upon the present discussion. But the bewildering thing 
about it is that Mr. Grein and Miss Nancy Price should have 
thought it a proper piece with which to open their laudably 
conceived People’s Theatre. It is just a string of contem- 
porary dialogues from Puncu, all very well as such, but 
definitely belonging, with Mark Twain and ‘* Three Men in 
a Boat,’’ to the past. The People’s Theatre may be able to 
persuade their audience to like it, but if they can, surely 
they ought to divert their mesmeric power into more profit- 
able channels. Being innocent of technique, it is an impos- 
sible play to produce, and considering this Mr. Norman 
Loring has done wonders. I greatly enjoyed hailing Anstey’s 
thirty-year old jokes, having heard so many of them in 
some of the newest musical comedies, but I was forced to 
leave laughter and applause to others ; who lustily obliged. 


*“‘A Murder Has Been Arranged,” St. James’s. 

Originally produced by the Repertory Players and now 
presented to the public at the St. James’s, ‘* A Murder Has 
Been Arranged ”’ is ** a ghost story,” by a clever young 
actor, Mr. Emlyn Williams. It has been highly praised 
by many critics, but I find it most disappointing; mere 
balderdash, indeed, for the most part. The plot is intricate, 
and the machinery creaks in a shocking way. The method 
of the murder is not original, and the serious parts of 
the dialogue are extremely ingenuous. Miss Viola Compton 
and Miss Amy Veness gave good performances in the two 
best written parts, and Mr. J. H. Roberts acted with his 
usual ease. But Miss Margaretta Scott gave a most unhappy 
performance in the principal part. The play deals with 
the supernatural, and for this the greatest tact in the use 
of words is necessary. Mr. Emlyn Williams was continually 
letting it down with a flop. The only thing I can honestly 
say in the play’s favour is that at moments the sheer 
absurdity of the characters’ behaviour produced a sort of 
surréalistic poetry, rather like the film ‘*‘ The Phantom of 
the Opera.’’ A ghost in evening clothes appearing to living 
people in Renaissance costume was a good touch, and 
another good notion was making the stage of the theatre the 
actual scene of the imaginary events. Mr. Emlyn Williams 
has imagination, but this play is too clumsy to carry the 
spectator along. 


Christmas Exhibition, London Artists’ Association. 


Another Christmas is upon us, and another Christmas 
exhibition by members of the London Artists’ Association 
is already cpen, with a consequent opportunity for givers of 
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presents to buy something artistic in the sensible sense of 
the word, and in impeccable taste. The general mood of 
the exhibition is light-hearted, but at the same time most of 
the exhibitors show a remarkable decorative sense, and an 
appreciation of whatever medium and means they happen 
to have employed. Experience leads one to expect this fron 
such members as Mr. Duncan Grant and Miss Vanessa Bell, 
but they are by no means the only ones who show a capacity 
for thinking decoratively about other things than something 
with a frame round it. The objects exhibited range from 
match-box holders to a set of upright chairs, and there are 
tile-topped tables, rugs and corner cupboards. This exhibi- 
tion is an excellent annual institution, and, though these are 
not our advertisement columns, one which should be 
welcome to Christmas shoppers. 
* *~ 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, December 6th.— 
** Hiawatha,”’ at the Crystal Palace, 7.30. 
Mrs. Collier Rice, on ‘* Persia and the Persians,” City 
Literary Institute, 5.30. 
Sunday, December 7th.— 
** In Abraham’s Bosom,” Mr. Paul Green’s negro play, 
at the Holborn Empire. 
** Carl and Anna,” at the Piccadilly Theatre. 
Monday, December 8th.— 
London Symphony Orchestra Concert, Queen’s Hall, 
8.15. 
** The Cathedral,’ a stage version of Mr. Hugh Wal- 
pole’s novel, at the Players. 
** Black Coffee,”? by Mrs. Agatha Christie, at the 
Embassy. 
Discussion between Mr. Osbert Sitwell, Mr. C. B. 
Cochran, and Mr. Hugh Walpole, on ** What is Wrong 
With the Theatre,’’ the Wireless, 9.20. 
Tuesday, December 9th.— 
** A Marriage Has Been Disarranged,’’ by Mr. Leonard 
Ide, at the Royalty. 
Mr. G. D. H. Cole, on “ Life in the Town,” Morley 
College, 8. 
Sir Emest J. P. Benn, on ‘* Man and the Mass,” 
Conway Hall, 7. 
Wednesday, December 10th.— 
Madame Lydia Lopokova, in a Masque of Poetry, Music, 
and Dancing, at the Arts Theatre Club (December 
10th-15th). 
Payling Concert, Royal Albert Hall, 8. 
B.B.C. Symphony Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8. 
Thursday, December 11th.— 
** Tannhauser,” at the Old Vic. 
Mr. A. J. B. Wace, on ‘* English Medieval Em- 
broidery,”’ Victoria and Albert Museum, 5.30. 
Omicron. 


SPRING IN MASSACHUSETTS 


THE furious month has leaped his lair 
As in remembered Marches, where 

The watery moons of Cumnor 

Linger on laurel and gothic stair; 


And noons like these were those when I 
Upcaught against the angry sky 
Saint Mary’s chimes dispensing 
Blessedest melody down the High. 


The ice is black on Walden pond, 
And black and broken every wand 
Of delicate birch and maple 
Over by Salem and Lynn beyond. 


It is the shut-time of the year, 
Subduing me with daws and deer, 
And only Boreas scatters 

Icicles over a frozen mere. 


O land of rock and pool and pine, 
Land of mv fathers, not of mine, 
Will never your spring come shouting 
** Whippoorwill, whippoorwill ’? down the line? 
F. W. Bateson. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
A MASTERLY SERIES 


IGHTEENTH-CENTURY publishers, I fancy, were 

the first in England to issue the British Poets in 

uniform editions; and in some ways they handled the 
matter best. John Bell, and Cooke, did not believe in 
elaborate editorship, or bulky volumes. So long as the 
main performances of their authors were present in pocket- 
able size, they were content; and Cooke especially, with his 
sixpenny numbers (anticipating Messrs. Benn), gave every- 
one a chance to have the country’s Parnassus at his bed- 
side. A little later arose that more careful student of 
texts, Thomas Park; and he still kept his Poets in small 
compass, leaving to us one of the prettiest sets of books 
that are to be bought—neatest, in my opinion, in the 
original gray-blue wrappers. In the nineteenth century, 
the habit of giving showy books at Christmas and as prizes 
seems to have had its effect on later series of British Poets, 
which grew taller and fatter. Sometimes they were edited 
with great care, sometimes they only had the appearance 
of being so edited. There are still some of these Victorian 
series in print—the Aldine Poets, the Chandos Classics; the 
Canterbury Poets were a throw-back to Cooke’s little 
volumes; the Muses’ Library was, and is, compact and 


companionable. 
* * * 


Then came the enterprise of the Oxford University 
Press, which answered the double problem of accurate and 
complete editions, and of gift books. The Oxford Poets are 
still ** in progress.’? We look for the inclusion of Alexander 
Pope. Lascelles Abercrombie is already announced as the 
next to go in. A number of the volumes which have been 
made available are before me, and it is at once recreation 
and instruction to look through them even though one has 
done so over and over again. As gift books, they are all 
excellent in any of their bindings. They are usually found 
in their aldermanish ampleness, but can be had on India 
paper, which makes them nearer the capacity of our smailer 
houses. As for their contents, I can sympathize with those 
who are bewildered by verse in the mass; they may frighten 
the infrequent reader of poetry by that copious collective:ness 
which is so welcome to the passionate believer and the 
student in search of ‘* the last word.” 


* * * 


A few only of these Oxford Poets are deliberately con- 
fined to selection. Tom Moore, and Southey (though 
allowed nearly 800 pages and double columns), and Crabbe, 
of course, come under this heading; and Herrick is shorn 
of those pieces, those numerous pieces which clergymen 
are naturally supposed not to be addicted to. Questions of 
copyright here and there have necessitated the partial 
representation of an author. For example, Tennyson as an 
Oxford Poet dates from 1829 to 1868, ending with 
** Lucretius,’’ and yet this is a valuable Tennyson with the 
various chronological tables and the appendix of discarded 
poems and versions, including ‘* Timbuctoo ’’ and such 
fugitive pieces as were sent to albums. Bridges (not from 
copyright causes) is displayed only as far as the year 1914, 
which may soothe those who looked on ‘* The Testament of 
Beauty ”’ as less poetical than the long-established ** Shorter 
Poems.”’ Coleridge, wonderfully well edited by his grandson 
(only rivalled by J. D. Campbell), lacks his epigrams and 
levities; nevertheless, the book is an immediate proof of 
the prodigious literary activity of this man so often re- 
proved for indolence. The indolence of James Thomson is 
also proverbial; yet in this edition by J. Logie Robertson it 
looks very much like incessant application to the imagina- 
tive task. This is the best edition of the poet of ** The 
Seasons,’? but by the exclusion of the dramas the editor 
has deprived him of several passages wortky of his Virgilian 
genius. 


The Oxford Keats is no longer as complete as it was. 
when Buxton Forman added his last touches in 1914, but 
I do not know of any particularly striking verses among 
those discovered subsequently, and the volume remains the 
best concise yet expert edition of Keats. With it, in the 
same series, one may duly place a work which influenced 
Keats largely, Cary’s *‘ Dante,’’ from the finally corrected 
edition of 1844; and one can add Mr. Milford’s collection 
of the poems of Leigh Hunt. Several voices were raised, 
when this collection appeared, against it; a selection, it was 
argued, was what was needed, and Hunt’s own ambition of 
being at the last embodied in a little duodecimo resembling 
Cooke’s sixpennies was quoted. But, for the sake of the 
devotee of Keats and Shelley, the fullest view of Hunt’s 
verse was better, and besides, hidden up in the hoard, you 
may find many charming and curious expressions of fancy. 


* cm * 


When shall we see a more skilful editor than Thomas. 
Hutchinson? In great and small aspects of research, his 
persistency and fidelity would be hard to surpass. To him 
is due the Wordsworth in the series, the most nearly com- 
plete that exists; it was not his fault, nor the publisher’s, 
that for an edition in one volume double columns and much 
very small type were used. To Hutchinson, again, the 
Shelleyans are indebted for the fullest one-volume edition, 
and the Elians for the best cheap substitute for, or flank- 
guard to, Mr. Lucas’s ** Works of Charles and Mary Lamb.’ 
Mr. Milford himself, let us admit, runs Hutchinson close, not 
only in the work already mentioned, but also in his Cowper. 


* * * 


For typography, among these Oxford Poets, the 
Thomson has always been almost my favourite. Gray and 
Collins together, as tradition and convenience will have 
them, are also printed in a style well preserving their period ; 
Collins, no doubt, will one day require an entirely new 
edition, for I refuse to believe that his warm enthusiasm 
was unproductive or that a discovery of manuscripts or 
printed pieces will be denied for ever. Professor Sampson’s. 
Blake has been in some ways superseded by the None- 
such edition, but alike for its introduction, its text, and its. 
beautiful and numerous embellishments it will remain with 
us. In another manner, the printing of the Spenser of J. C. 
Smith and E. de Sélincourt is delightful; double columns 
here, in their antique character, become a virtue. The 
Dryden of John Sargeaunt presents many fine facsimiles. 
Mr. P. J. Dobell could probably enlarge this edition from his 
unique Drydenizing; but it holds its ground as far more. 
exact and comprehensive than its predecessors. 


* * ~ 


Only once, I think, has an editor of an Oxford Poet 
become an Oxford Poet himself. Austin Dobson was respon- 
sible for the Goldsmith (with the reproductions of Newell’s 
aquatint illustrations). In 1923 his son edited his poems for 
the series, and it is a little strange, in revisiting them, to find 
among them some pieces on the Great War. From Dobson 
to Gay is no wild transition ; Gay was given his place, under 
the editorship of G. C. Faber, in 1926. Of the 700 pages of 
his verse, the ‘* Beggar’s Opera ’’ only occupies some fifty. 
{f this admission of Gay showed the frame of mind of 
London after the war, so, too, did the accession of Donne 
in the edition of Professor Grierson. But here my imperfect 
sketch of the outline of the most elaborate ‘* British Poets ’* 
ever attempted has to end. 

EpMuND BLUNDEN. 
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REVIEWS 
FOUR PUBLIC MEN AND THE MUSES 


The Real Stanley Baldwin. By WICKHAM STEED. (Nisbet. 
7s. 6d. 

Comments and Criticisms. By Sir JOHN SIMON. Hodder & 
Stoughton. &s. 6d 

Essays and Observations. By LonD HEWwarT. (Cassells. 12s. 6d.) 


Turning Points in History. 3y the late LORD BIRKENHEAD. 


Hutchinson. 21s. 


Ar, these four books give occasion to renew the pleasing 
reflection that the stress of public business does not make our 
statesmen and lawyers neglect the Muses. 

The title of Mr. Wickham Steed’s book probably excites 
which it does not realize. The reader may 
anticipate an elaborate analysis of Mr. Baldwin's per- 
sonality. The expectation, of course, could not be realized. 
Not the most ingenious maker of thin-spun could cause 
even the most elaborate psychological analysis of Mr. Bald- 
win to grow into a book. Mr. Steed does not put Mr. 
Baldwin’s mind under any kind of psychological micro- 
instead, he presents in succinct, panoramic style the 
principal events in Mr. Baldwin’s leadership of the Con- 
servative Party, and he brings into vivid contrast the clear 
ness of Mr. Baldwin’s vision, the courage of his language 
and the faltering nature of his action. He is beset by what 
he calls the enigma in Mr. Baldwin. The enigma is whether 
he is only a contemplative poet or something more, and 
has the will power and the thought power which are re 
quired for the leadership of the nation at this junctur>. 
The book finishes without solving the enigma. The greater 
part of it, however, suggests an unfavourable solution. The 
inference from the historical narrative seems to be that 
Mr. Baldwin has neither the definite conception nor the 
masterful purpose which the critical hour demands, but the 
negative, which has become more and more assertive as the 
narrative proceeds, becomes a little hesitant, when the story 
of Mr. Baldwin’s resistance to Lord Rothermere’s imperious 
claims is told. The sight of a ‘‘ fighting Baldwin ’’ encour- 
ages Mr. Steed to hope that, after all, he may be the man 
the nation needs. But the hope does not appear to be very 
Mr. Steed, although he is sceptical of Mr. Bald- 
win’s political energy, is an unfeigned admirer of his speak- 
ing. The chapter on ‘‘ The Orator”’’ is as warm in recog- 
nition of Mr. Baldwin’s speaking gifts as anything that has 
been written. Indeed, it is over-warm in so far as it 
ignores the fact that Mr. Baldwin's speech also presents an 
enigma. That enigma is how he can sometimes be so 
anemic and at other times so profoundly uplifting. 

With three exceptions, all the chapters of Sir John 
Simon’s book consist of speeches, and, consequently, he is 
exhibited to his readers in the very familiar part of a 
singularly clear expositor and debater. If the book did 
nothing else than show him in that useful réle, it would be 
valuable, but it would not add anything to the general 
estimate of its author. There are, however, chapters which 
present him in a different light and dispel the legend of 
unhuman intellectualism which has grown up around him. 
More than anything else, the speech on Sir Walter Scott 
reveals Sir John as a real human personality. It is high 
praise to suggest that there is in it even the slightest flavour 
of that noble eulogistic quality which Lord Rosebery dis- 
played so richly in his great speech on Burns, but the sug- 
gestion is not a rash one. Certainly, the speech is so unlike 
the cold Simon who is known in Parliament and in the 
Courts as to make one feel that he is a masked personality. 
It confirms the impression which he makes at intervals that 
behind his imperturbable manner there is a fuller, more 
passionate nature than he is generally thought to have. 

Lord Hewart’s volume is also largely composed of 
speeches. It ranges over a large field and shows the author 
to be as conversant with literature as with law. Of litera- 
ture, especially of the ancient classics, he speaks with the 
scholar’s finished ease, and also with his profound affec- 
tion. The intricacies of law he expounds with a clear sim- 
plicity which should make them intelligible to any ordinary 
layman. The differences between law, legislation, and ethics 
become luminous under his treatment, and he deals with 


expectations, 


scope z 


strong. 
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such a legal doctrine as that of contributory negligence in a 
way which banishes the possibility of misunderstanding. He 
shows himself as a most graceful after-dinner speaker and 
an accomplished master of two very difficult styles of 
speech, the commemorative and the complimentary. He is 
light without being trivial, and dignified without being 
pompous. He has Attic grace and Attic clarity. Much 
appreciation of beauty, both in literature and Nature, much 
wit and much wisdom are scattered throughout the book. 
‘‘ Turning Points in History ’’ is an ambitious title, but 
it befits the volume, for Lord Birkenhead has taken all 
history for his theme and flits about from events so remote, 
but so influential, as Salamis and the Conversion of 
St. Paul to some of the most significant moments in the 
Great War. He treats all his subjects with brevity, and his 
style is, for the most part, a thoroughly good historical one, 
compact, grave, with just enough colour to prevent it being 
severe. So many of the sketches are mere reproduc- 
tions of the well-known facts that one marvels at the dili- 
gence and zest which induced Lord Birkenhead to give up 
so much of his leisure to the repetition of the familiar. One 
or two are challenging, and occasionally a passage strikes 
one as exhibiting a finer temperament than most of his 
public utterances suggested. The majority of readers will 
probably find the chapters on the Great War the most 
interesting. The defence of Sir Hubert Gough’s command 
of the Fifth Army during the terrible German advance in 
1918 is a very cogent piece of historical pleading. The 
summing up—‘* Amiens was saved ; so was Paris ; so were 
the Channel Ports ; so was France ; so was England.’’—is 
triumphant, and the addendum is in the real Birkenhead 
stvle—‘‘ Whereupon Gough was recalled.’’ The swash- 
buckler makes no appearances in this book, and the invec- 
tive-speaking Birkenhead is heard only when the Bolshevists 
are attacked, and the vanity and ineptitude of Kerensky 
who opened the door to them are derided. For these 
reasons, this is a better posthumous book than if it had 
exhibited Lord Birkenhead in his slashing mood. 


JAMES JOHNSTON. 











MARY BAKER 
EDDY 


By Dr. LYMAN POWELL 


Behind this new biography of Mrs. Eddy 
lies an enormous amount of research 
among the original letters and documents 
of the early days of Christian Science. 
Every detail is authenticated, so that the 
life and work of this amazing and inspiring 
woman is_ presented with undeniable 
accuracy. 


‘**Caring nothing for Christian 
Science one way or another—and 
wrongly anticipating blatant pro- 
paganda—lI found Mary Baker Eddy 
so powerful and splendid a person 
that I would not have missed the 
story of her passionate courage for 
worlds.’’—The Daily Sketch. 


‘*Dr. Powell has made a valuable 
contribution to our knowled¢e of the 
life and character of the founder of, 
perhaps, the most steadily growing 
Christian religion of our time.’’ 
—The Observer. 


Buckram edition 


Leather edition 
20s. net. 


30s. net. 


wi NISBET 
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LEACOCK THE ECONOMIST 


Economic Prosperity in the British Empire. By 
LEACOCK. (Constable. 7s. 6d. 


STEPHEN 


Ir is not easy to think clearly about the British Empire. 
To some it is an object of sentimental devotion and to dwell 
on its faults (if it has any) is mean-spirited and disloyal. 
Others, who dislike displays of Imperialist emotion, tend, 
unfairly, to be prejudiced by them against the Empire itself. 
For both types it is easier to be excited than to be sensible, 
when discussing Imperial questions. They will not be 
helped in overcoming this weakness by Mr. Leacock’s latest 
book. 

‘‘ Economic Prosperity in the British Empire’’ is (let 
us frankly admit it) appallingly badly written. Mr. Leacock, 
who is a Professor of Economics in Montreal, has delighted 
the whole English-speaking world by his excursions into 
fiction. But his literary success has been disastrous to his 
academic style. He is under the impression that in order 
to be interesting in Economics one has to be “ bright”’; 
and he is very ‘‘ bright.’"” This would not greatly matter in 
itself ; but its consequences are in Mr. Leacock’s case serious. 
He is superficial, dogmatic, irrelevant. He wastes several 
pages denouncing an abstract something which he calls 
Socialism and extolling an equally abstract Capitalism or 
Individualism. He somewhat pompously attacks John Stuart 
Mill on behalf of a ‘‘ popular prejudice ’’ without (we sus- 
pect) having understood either Mill or the prejudice. He 
makes ex cathedra statements about the Gold Standard 
which show that he has not the faintest. idea of how the 
Gold Standard actually works in the post-war world. Only 
one defence is possible, and that is that Mr. Leacock has 
after all put the world immensely in his debt by his non- 
economic writings and cannot be expected to know much 
about such arid subjects as the economics of unemployment 
and the discount policy of the Federal Reserve System. This 
would have been a good defence if he had recognized his 
limitations and had written modestly and circumspectly. As 
it is, his book has on all topics, relevant or irrelevant, an 
air of easy omniscience. 

All this must not blind us to the real interest of Mr. 
Leacock’s work. He writes as a Canadian Conservative. 
He is an enthusiastic Imperialist, and deplores the tendency 
to think of the British Empire as a mere ‘‘ Commonwealth 
of Nations ’’ with the emphasis on ‘‘ Nations’”’ rather than 
on ‘‘ Commonwealth.’’ He-is a great admirer of the United 
States, but like a true citizen of Quebec is frightened of their 
domination. He wants the Empire to use against them the 
economic weapons which it has used against the Empire— 
in Mr. Leacock’s own words (page 239) we are to follow 
“the entirely Christian precept to do to the Americans what 
they would do to us.’’ That is to say, he proposes to form 
what one might call a ‘*‘ United States of the British Em- 
pire,’ with one public debt, one coinage system, and— 
most important of all—a tariff against the rest of the world 
amounting in some cases (e.g., the case of moving pictures) 
to an import prohibition. He recognizes that the self-govern- 
ing Dominions will not consent to abolish their existing 
tariffs against Britain and one another, but argues, 
plausibly enough, that this need not prevent inter-Imperial 
industrial amalgamations behind the shelter of still higher 
tariffs against the rest of the world, 

In all this there seems to be one serious difficulty. Mr. 
Leacock assumes that for his purposes the Empire can be 
regarded as a unity or entity. He constantly speaks of it as 
losing and gaining, as suffering misfortunes and achieving 
Successes. The American Revolution, we are told, was a 
tragedy—for the Empire. (For Americans, he admits, per- 
haps over-hastily, it was the reverse of a tragedy.) On the 
other hand, the transfer of the loyalists to Canada after 
the Declaration of Independence was of incalculable value— 
to the Empire—since ‘‘ it set up a British Community in a 
new and fertile territory whose wealth has since returned 
a thousand times ’*"—to whom we are not told ; apparently 
to the Empire—“‘ all that was spent on the undertaking.” 
Now we do not dispute that politically and sentimentally 
there is much truth in this. Britain lost in prestige and 
power by the secession of the United States, and no doubt 
has gained in prestige and power from the development of 
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a British Canada. But one wonders how important for the 
economic well-being of British people on either side of the 
Atlantic Ocean this has been. The loyalists in Canada may 
have become rich, but they would have become still richer 
if they had stayed in the United States or if Canada had 
joined in the Revolution. And the people of this country 
have only benefited economically from the participation of 
Canada in the British Empire in so far as it has meant a 
certain small mitigation of the hostile tariffs which British 
industry has had to face. 

The fact is, the Empire is not an economic entity. No 
doubt it might bé made one by a common tariff programme 
along the lines Mr. Leacock suggests. And that might be 
a benefit to all parts of it (though it would hurt particular 
individuals and groups) if the increase in tariffs against 
the outside world were offset by a decrease in tariffs between 
its members. But we have already seen that a lowering 
of inter-Imperial tariffs is out of the question. And that 
being so an increase of external tariffs must mean on the 
balance economic loss to the constituent parts of the Empire 
—and indeed, one presumes, to the whole world. Whether 
this loss is counterbalanced by the sentimental and possibly 
the political and military benefits of an ‘integrated 
Empire ’’ is a question into which we cannot enter here. 

One further reflection suggests itself after a reading of 
Mr. Leacock’s book. It is assumed throughout that the lands 
at present unoccupied or under-occupied in Canada and 
Australia must and will be reserved for the British peoples. 
The first chapter is devoted to an evaluation of the Empire 
‘‘as a proprietary asset,’’ and in the second its resources 
are shown to be capable of supporting the British stock 
for an indefinite period and without the necessity for check- 
ing ‘‘ the natural increase of its numbers.’’ Individuals of 
non-British stock are to be excluded from any share in the 
unexploited wealth of Alberta and Victoria—or are only to 
be admitted (provided they are not Orientals) in case there 
is a temporary scarcity of Britons. Mr. Leacock is only 
expounding a doctrine which is widely if not universally held 
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within the Empire) ; that we have the right to monopolize 
the enormous natural resources of which History has given 
Will not some one of those who constantly 
make use of this doctrine stop for a moment to explain its 
justification? Mr. Leacock would say, no doubt, that in 
adopting it we are merely following the Christian precept, 


us possession. 


‘nous vy sommes, nous y restons.’’ Is that all there is to 
be said? 
_L. M. FRASER. 
BAUDELAIRE 
Intimate Journals. By CHARLES BAUDELAIRE Translated by 
CHARLES ISHERWOOD., With an Introduction by T. S. ELror. 
Blackam Press 21s 


BAUDELAIRE is even more important in French poetry than 
Wordsworth is in English poetry. Moreover, he was a critic 
of the first order. Mr. Peter Quennell has published an 
interesting paper on him, and Mr. Arthur Symons has 
used him as a pretext for some of his most elaborate prose, 
but there is still no good complete study of him in English. 
Even in France the apparatus or scenery of his poetry has 
usually deflected attention from its more permanent merits. 
Yet he is surpassed only by Racine in the music of his verse, 
and his poetry is the product of intense emotion, compressed 
by his imagination as it were by a centrifuge. The ** Jour- 
naux Intimes *’ are more valuable than the tragic Correspon- 
dence to the student of Baudelaire. Here are a few extracts 


taken from them almost at random. 
fo be a useful person has always appeared to me 
sumething particularly horrible. 
‘Woman is natural, that is to say, abominable. 


‘Art which is not slightly distorted lacks sensible appeal. 
“Love greatly resembles an application of torture or a 
surgical operation. 


‘What is Love? The need to emerge from oneself. 
Man is an animal which adores. To adore is to sacrifice 
and prostitute oneself. Thus all Love is prostitution.” 


It is grotesque to regard Baudelaire as a decadent. It was @ 
just contempt for the ideals of the nineteenth 
century which made him take the Dandy for the symbol f 
what has also been called the Saint and the Superman. To 
Baudelaire the platitude of daily life was a continual tor- 
ment. Only in the secluded pride of his own imagination 
could he feel secure from material and spiritual ugliness, 
and this retreat was alwavs being invaded not only by the 
need of money for food and drink but by sexual appetite, 
the remorseless besieger of our interior fort. Within him 
were ‘* ordre et beauté, luxe, calme, et volupté,”’ while out- 
side he had to struggle unceasingly with debts, disease, and 
a greedy woman, Of all the artificial paradises he described, 
the Christian paradise was for him the least unsatisfactory. 
And he saw in religion not only an opium but spiritual 
quarterings, which distinguished him from the mob of 
creatures like Homais who vulgarized contemporary France. 

The worst that said of most of our malefactors 
from statesmen to thieves,’ Mr. Eliot writes, ‘‘ is that they 
are not men enough to be damned. Baudelaire was man 
enough to be damned ; whether he is damned is, of course, 
another question, and we are not prevented from praving 
for his This temerarious theology like 
Baudelaire’s, and Mr. Eliot, in proclaiming himself a 
Rovalist and a Catholic, helps us to understand the French 
way of escape from the squalor of 


prosperous 


¢ 


can be 


repose _ is very 


poet’s mythology as a 


actuality. 


I am surprised that Mr. Eliot should write an introduc- 

to so unscholarly a translation as this of Mr. Isher- 
wood's I suggest that the English words ‘** spiritualist *’ 
ind ** romanesque *’ can be used only as equivalents for 
the French adjectives *‘ spiritiste*’ and ‘*‘roman.’’ More- 
over, he seems not to know the difference (is it no longer 
important?) between a ‘fille’? and a ‘‘ jeune fille.’ And 


apparently he has never read the story of Ixion, for he makes 
complete nonsense of a sonnet by writing ‘‘ a naked woman "’ 
where he ought to have written ‘‘a cloud.’’ The best point 
of this edition is that it reproduces excellently seven of 
Baudelaire’s marvellous drawings in pen and ink. 

RAYMOND MORTIMER. 
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THE DEFENCE OF TENNYSON 


Eight Victorian Poets. By F. L. 
Press. 458. 6d.) 

The Poetry of Alfred Tennyson. 
Sanderson. 5s.) 

Tennyson. By HUMBERT WOLFE. 
Faber & Faber. 3s. 6d. 
Letters to Frederick Tennyson. 
Hogarth Press. 10s. 6d. 


Lucas. (Cambridge University 


By C. H. O. SCAIFE. (Cobden- 


The Poets on the Poets.) 


Edited by H. J. SCHONFIELD. 


It is high time that those of us who have acquiesced in the 
latterday meaning of ‘‘ Tennysonian’’ should re-open the 
works of Tennyson in order to find out what this adjective 
means ; and anyone who happens on the books in this list 
will probably perform that act of courtesy. Only probably ; 
because, as Mr. Lucas says in his sad way of poetry: 
‘“There are so many easier things to read—books about 
poetry among them. A hundred people will finish a new 
book on Tennyson for one who explores ‘ In Memoriam.’ ” 
Still, here are three of Tennyson’s defenders who disagree 
in everything except the modernity of their critical approach 
and their verdict that Tennyson has a place in the first 
dozen of English poets. When these critics agree tacitly to 
jettison most of the vast cargo which Tennyson’s contem- 
poraries so passionately prized, but insist with an equal pas- 
sion on the glories of this or that which remains, it is very 
probable that something pretty considerable does remain. At 
this point one can almost hear a rolling of Farringford 
thunder: ‘‘ Yes, and you little people might remember that 
there are so many easier things to write than poetry—books 
about poetry among them.” 

Mr. Lucas is the most satisfactory of our guides. It is 
impossible to get all round Tennyson in a twenty-minutes’ 
broadcast. But Mr. Lucas’s talks are all in a sense about 
Tennyson. He is examining the poetic output of an age 
which is symbolized for us, in its intellectual and artistic 
confusion, by the figure of the Bard, and it is curious how 
often Mr. Lucas harks back from Browning, Arnold, and 
the rest to Tennyson the norm. Most of his subjects were 
either defying the storms of the Victorian age or were in full 
retreat from it ; Tennyson insisted on lashing himself to the 
wheel of the ship of state and making a course. This, we say, 
is a ridiculous posture for a poet. But Mr. Lucas, with his 
breadth and balance, his humour, his ironic insight into 
heart as well as head, has a good look at that storm-tossed 
figure. ‘‘ Shallow in thought, timid in philosophy, tepid in 
passion, maudlin in pathos, flabby in narrative,’> murmurs 
the Devil’s Advocate. ** Very well,’’ replies Mr. Lucas, ‘I 
give you the seer, but I retain the observer, not of men and 
events, but of earth, sea and sky, and of his own troubled 
heart. Let us by all means laugh at him, but let us listen 
to his music and be thankful that such a voice was born with 
such eyes and ears.”’ 

Mr. Scaife’s essay, originally delivered as three lectures 
at Cairo, is more remarkable for a general valiancy than 
for economy in defensive warfare. In a hundred pages he 
is all over the place, arguing with Mr. Fausset about the 
place of ideas in poetry, with Mr. Nicholson about pure and 
applied poetry, and with no one in particular about what 
the petrol engine and a general despair are doing to poetic 
rhythms. In contrast, his sensitive championship of ‘ In 
Memoriam "’ has strength and point. It is possible to sicken 
in the atmosphere of this poem, to deny it everything but a 
pathological interest and an extreme felicity of form. Mr. 
Scaife takes the opposite view, and supports it by a real 
inderstanding of Tennyson's emotional and poetic equip- 
inent. Here again, solid defence is only possible with some 
cession to the enemy :— 

“If We judge it by the standards of our own subjective 
poetry we find, certainly, that its philosophy is not impres- 


sive and that a good many of its sentiments strike us as 
nsincere ; but we find also, I think, that it possesses in 
ibundance a great appeal. Its optimism and 


beauty of 
sententiousness belong to the old world: but beneath them 
are an unhappiness and a solitude which at present are all 
that we can look to for strength and beauty in the new,” 
Mr. Wolfe, writing as a poet on a poet, has no doubts 
and no reservations. People say Tennyson began as a wild 
young eagle, and declined to a barn-door fowl. Rubbish, 
Says Mr. Wolfe, and I'll prove it by displaying the beauties 
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POETRY & DRAMA 


THE GLANCE BACK- 
WARD. Poems by 
RICHARD CHURCH, with 
drawings by Roserr AustTIN. 
Limited Edition, 85. 6d. net. 


A BOOK OF GRACE. J 
Poems and essays by the late 


GRACE RHYS. 6s. net. 


THE SWAN SHAKES- 

PEARE. An illustrated 

Player’s Edition, edited by 

C. B. Purpom. Three vols. 
255. net. 











A BASKETFUL 

















OWL 


A new, enlarged edition of D. B. 
Wyndham Lewis’s and Charles Lee’s 


famous anthology of BAD 


VERSE. 6s. net. 


SIMPLE 


STORIES FROM 


‘PUNCH’ 


By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL, with 
by GrorGE Morrow. 


illustrations 
“ Riotously funny.” —Sunday 


Times. 65. net. 


OSCAR WILDE 


PLAYS, PROSE & POEMS 


The best of Wilde—the two best plays, 
the Ballad of Reading Gaol, Dorian 
Gray, and the other chief works— in 


one volume in Everyman’s 


Library. 25. net. 














TWO WITNESSES 


GWENDOLEN GREENE 


3 Qns. 








NEW FICTION 


LISA. By EDITH 
YOUNG. “ A thing of aston- 
ishing beauty.”—Evening 


News. - 75. 6d. net. 








THE BALANCE. By ADA 
HARRISON. “A moving 
study of character and event.” 


—Evening News. 75. 6d. net. 


ROC; A Dog’s-Ejye View of 

War. By EDMUND VALE. 

“Real insight into the dog 

mind.”—Times Lit. Suppt. 
6s. net. 
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MUSIC COME 


Page 351 


——— TTT 


TO EARTH 
ADOLF WEISSMANN 


In this brilliant little book 
the author of Problems of 
Modern Music, one of the 
most discerning critics of our 
time, speculates upon the 

future of music. 


Ask your bookseller, or send to 
10 Bedford Street, 


W.C.2, for 


“ie 
icken 
but a 

















6s. net. 





ON THE 
MINOR PROPHECIES OF 


WILLIAM BLAKE 
EMILY S. HAMBLEN 


An original interpretation of the 


some 


LEGEND 
IN ITALIAN LITERATURE 
EDMUND G. GARDNER 


“A very remarkable history.”— 


STORY 


eetiee THOMAS OKEY 
npres- 
us as 


A new edition of this well-known 
ses in 























ersity 
es, JANE AUSTEN HENRY IRVING 
oets, } R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON GORDON CRAIG 
PIELD. “*Janeites’ will not be able to put «A masterpiece of biography.”— A personal recollection of Baron 
this book down.” —Spectator. “ An Seymour Hicks. ‘An adorable von Hugel and Sir Hubert Parry. 
nN the excellent book.” — FRANK SwIn- portrait.’”” — ARNOLD BENNETT. «« An interesting piece of self-revela- 
| the NERTON. “Entirely convincing.” | “Superb passages.”—Sr. JoHN tion as well as a study of two great 
ctive —HAROLD NICOLSON. 158. net. ERVINE. Illustrated. 155. net. characters.”—S. Times. 75. 6d. net. 
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nes: FLY FISHING EVERYMAN 
new VISCOUNT GREY | DENT <€ ga tee = — 
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gree of angling.”—Morning Post. | edition of this immorta 
‘oach heel ‘ian with new drama, a of which out et 
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poetic remarkable document.” —Jobn hundreds of Books for Children. 
0’ London’s Weekly. Illus- 
trated. 6s. net. 
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of ‘‘ Maud,’’ which, if not precisely eagle, is true nightingale : 
‘“Its form is unlike anything that preceded it in English 
literature, and both the technique and the form profoundly 
affected the subsequent course of English poetry. It is as 
passionate as Romeo and Juliet, and it contains two of the 
most beautiful love poems in the English language... . 
Maud is therefore a microcosm of Tennyson. If rightly 
understood we shall understand why Tennyson held his 
own generation and must always hold minds that have not 
denied the Holy Ghost of direct apprehension of love in 
beauty.”’ 

Mr. Wolfe’s theory is that Tennyson’s emotion, long 
frozen in grief for Hallam, thawed at his marriage to Emily 
Sellwood, and that ‘‘ Maud "’ was the result. His analysis 
of the prosody of the more lyrical parts of ‘‘ Maud ”’ is itself 
almost a rhapsody, and when he ends with an account of a 
nightingale recently heard at Geneva it is difficult to with- 
hold the epithet ‘ brilliant.” But then, what was Mr. 
Lucas’s remark? ‘‘‘ Maud’ shrieks when it tries to 
thunder.” 

Of ‘‘ Letters to Frederick Tennyson ’’ it is only possible 
to say that they were found recently in a furniture shop, 
that they are genuine antique, and that certain of them, 
particularly an effort of Arthur Hallam to get the Tennysons 
to increase Emily Tennyson’s marriage jointure by £1,000, 
will certainly be seized by the Devil’s Advocate. 

BARRINGTON GATES. 


” 


MUNDUS 
The Shutter of Snow. By 


6s 


FURIOSUS 


EMILY HOLMES COLEMAN. (Routledge. 


THIs is the account of the experiences of a patient in an 
American Hospital for the insane ; but it is very different 
from the many books which have appeared in recent years 
dealing with the inside of such hospitals. In the first place, 
Mrs. Coleman endeavoured to recall and re-create 
throughout the book her own psychological experiences of 
insanity. We see the hospital with its patients, nurses, and 
doctors, the terrible months of her illness through her eyes ; 
we re-live, and so to extent experience, that twilit 
life, half dream and half terrific, blinding reality, that we 
call madness. To the outside observer of the psychology of 
the insane this dual nature is striking and baffling; the 
insane person seems to be living in a dream, to be almost 
conscious sometimes of its unreality, and yet by all the 
tests of reality, this unreality is so much more real than 
the reality of normal life. Hence the patient moves in 
another world from ours, and thinks and feels in that dim 
and shadowy world, and yet the sounds and sights, the 
words and passions of our world penetrate there somehow 
or other with an intensity which tortures the patient and 
terrifies the spectator. Mrs. Coleman has succeeded in con- 
veying the pity and terror of the condition in a remarkable 
manner, without exaggeration and without self-pity or sen- 
timentality. It is a success very rarely achieved in any 
kind of literature. Genius may be nearly allied to madness, 
but practically every writer, including the greatest geniuses. 
have failed whenever they have tried to introduce madness 
into a book. It is significant that Shakespeare himself fails 
with the real insanity of Ophelia in the same play in which 
he succeeds with the feigned insanity of Hamlet, and no one 
but a lunatic could be taken in by the stagey madmen of the 
‘Duchess of Malfy.’’ It is probable that no one who has 
not passed over the border and returned can adequately 
describe what really happens on the other side, while 
writers who could have done so, like Lamb and Cowper, 
have not attempted to record their experiences. 


has 


some 


That Mrs. Coleman has succeeded so well is testimony 
both to her courage and her literary skill. The first quality 
may escape the notice of some readers of this book, but it 
requires an extraordinary degree of psychological courage 
and mental firmness to face and recall the past, as Mrs. 
Coleman does, to re-create the details of one’s own insanity, 
and at the Same time, while doing so, to maintain an even 
poise of sanity. The difficulty must have been all the 
greater because of the narrative method adopted by her. She 
recounts her experiences in the hospital as if they were 
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not past but present. In this she is artistically certainly 
right, for it allows her to give her experiences of the hospital, 
the nurses, doctors, patients, and her own delusions as direct 
experiences and without comment ; but though this has made 
her success more complete, it must have made it more 
painful and difficult to achieve. 

The manner of the book is hardly less remarkable than 
the matter. Mrs. Coleman has found a style, and a very 
peculiar style, which is exactly suited to her purpose. It 
owes a good deal to what is called the most modern school 
of writing, famous for its rejection of punctuation, transi- 
tions, and explanations. In the case of many exponents, the 
point of the stylistic peculiarities is not always easy to see, 
the only obvious artistic result being a general atmosphere 
of obscurity, which we do not regard as necessarily an 
artistic merit. But with Mrs. Coleman ihe peculiarities are 
perfectly attuned to the strange atmosphere of insanity, to 
the abrupt psychological transitions, and to the emotional 
tension which she wishes to convey. 


1914 


Liaison. By BRIGADIER-GENERAL E,. L. 


25s.) 


SPEARS. (Heinemann. 


WHEN war broke out, Lieutenant Spears was attached to 
the staff of the Fifth French Army as liaison officer. This 
army was under the command of General Lanrezac, and 
was concentrated between the Meuse and the Sambre, with 
the British Expeditionary Force on its left. Lieutenant 
Spears was thus an eye-witness of events which constitute 
the most extraordinary campaign in the military history 
of Europe ; for no event of the last five centuries can com- 
pare in interest with the Marne campaign, and the Fifth 
French Army was perhaps the most important formation 
in the struggle. 

General Lanrezac’s dispositions, his quarrel with Joffre, 
and his supersession have already been discussed in a 
voluminous military literature, but I have not yet read any 
book in which the relevant facts are so clearly stated, or their 
inferences so fairly and impartially explained. Here, in 
brief, are General Spears’ conclusions. 

Shortly after the French armies took up the positions 
assigned to them in Plan XVII., General Lanrezac and his 
staff became convinced that the German flanking movement 
was a manceuvre of far greater magnitude and was being 
executed by far more powerful forces than the French 
General Staff had ever imagined. This most unfortunate 
man must, therefore, always be given credit for having 
appreciated a most complicated situation more accurately 
than the Commander-in-Chief. He must also be given credit 
for having made a wise initial movement towards the 
Sambre. But General Lanrezac, though intelligent, was a 
hesitating, sceptical commander. Worse still, he was sus- 
picious when he should have been frank and confiding, 
contemptuous of everybody whom he could not understand, 
rude, brutal, and violent when he should have been calm 
and judicious. These defects of character affected his allies 
very adversely ; he regarded the British Expeditionary Force 
as a group of militiamen who were unworthy of his notice, 
and by failing to keep the British Commander-in-Chief 
informed of changes of plan he put the British Army into 
great danger. Later on, as General Spears shows, the posi- 
tion was reversed: Sir John conducted the last stages of his 
retreat with little concern for the safety of his allies, but 
this was only after General Lanrezac’s conduct had given 
the British Field-Marshal such a mistrust of his French 
colleagues that he considered the rescue of his own force 
to be his first duty. 

It must not, however, be imagined that General Spears’ 
book consists only of valuable evidence upon a military 
controversy. He has adjusted.a personal experience to a 
comprehensive background with exceptional skill, and I 
know of no contribution to the history of the war in which 
personal reminiscence and accurate history are so well 
combined. Character studies of French generals, descrip- 
tions of staff councils, and explanations of great decisions 
are all given their proper place and their proper emphasis ; 
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By MIRKO JELUSICH 
Translated by BERNARD MIALL 
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and, best of all, the book is written in the unaffected lan- 
guage of an acute observer and a fair-minded man. 
A. C. BELL. 


NEW NOVELS 


Paradise City. By HENRY CHANNON. (Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


To-Morrow. By F. BRITTEN AUSTIN. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 
10s, 6d 

Love in Ambush. By BARBARA WILLARD and ELIZABETH DEVAS. 
Howe. 6s 


Lobster Quadrille, By THEODORA BENSON and BETTY ASKWITH. 
Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. 

Bread and Circuses. By HERBERT AGAR. 
7s. 6d 

Strangers May Kiss, By URSULA PARROTT. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode. 


Shaylor. 7s. 6d.) 


IXVERYBODY writes a novel to-day, even the youth, blasé as 
soon as he is out of the nursery, who has drunk deep of the 
froth of life and strives like a brave fellow to conceal how 
badly the draught has disagreed. He knows that books 
are made up of words, lots of words ; but is above the battle 
of acquiring further knowledge. Technique is of no account. 
Away with it! It is an old-fashioned bird. Why trouble 
about lime when a shoi-gun will serve? But it is sucha 
pity when a writer has a wonderful vocabulary of good 
words at his command. Look at ‘*‘ Paradise City.’’ It has 
material for several books: yet it is without har- 
mony, any sense of continuity. All the characters start 
life in a Middle-West city; a group of gvrating young things 
move towards each other, and then are sent out planeting 
lonely into the void. Mr. Channon works out each life 
history separately and with little co-relation with any other 
main character. As a collection of short stories the book 
would have been deserving of praise; as it is, each per- 
sonalitv is so diverse, unconnected, that we wonder whether 
we are in the South African War era or approaching the 
Fascist, whether Lily Langtry is the vogue or Lily Elsie. Yei 
the auther’s head buzzes with incidents, his characters are 
well drawn, and he is fruitful in unforeseen and interesting 
developments. His trouble is that his methods are those 
of the modern incubator. Why will youth use that shot-gun 
to kill the broody hen? 

The same thing happens with ‘* To-Morrow,”’ although 
here the author work from a central idea. Such 
as it is. ‘* Superstitions change, man remains.’’ We are not 
unreasonable people, and we will agree. But we really are 
inclined to revolt from the undeniable when it is pointed 
out in twelve storyettes, which begin with the Stone Age 
and trip along to Adam and Eve, merrily hent the French 
Revolution, and catch up to Lenin. A turgid style of writ- 
ing does not help the idea in its dance through the ages ; 
although in the last story Mr. Austin is at ease, for he has 
reached a life he knows: ‘‘ Mother Earth”’’ is clear and 
vigorous. 

The next two books are written in collaboration. The 
slighter the book, perhaps, the greater the need for a 
partner. In ‘‘ Love in Ambush,”’’ two early Viciorian misses 
reveal by exchange of letters the innocent flutterings of their 
romantic hearts. The publisher states that ‘‘ it is a simple 
tale.’ Indeed, it is. It will appeal to kind hearts and 
coronets. Partners have worked on ‘‘ Lobster Quadrille ”’; 
their average age, we are told, is twenty-two. The Dolly 
Sisters and other partners have deserved well of us ; but if 
they presented characters like Francis Lincoln they would 
if we are not becoming too ornithological) get the bird. 
It is much more than twenty-two years ago that the dis- 
covery was made that a brilliant Socialist need not neces- 
sarilv have bitten finger-nails and dressed badlv, and that, 
even if he were an editor, he was possibly not unwashed. 


enough 


does 


Our authors’ intellectual called a covey of partridges a 
‘* flock,’’ and, although the reader is not shocked, Caro, the 


girl he married, was worried no end by the solecism. It 
compelled her to run away with a man of her own class 
whom she did not love. He had been to a public school, 
where, of course, he had learned not to bite his finger-nails. 
Even when Caro was carrying this man’s child, she ‘ sat 
in the spring sunshine deliberately trying to call up 
memories of Francis.’’ Not a good example of class loyalty. 
But the story has some lively and entertaining moments, 
with refreshing peeps into the minds of the very young. 
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Mr. Agar introduces his characters in a dramatic, 
Pinero-like manner ; but it takes some time before we meet 
Bruce Williams fraying out his emotional life in a lonely 
shack by the side of a frozen river. Félise makes a dan- 
gerous journey there over melting ice to learn if he hag 
resolved whether he wants her or not. She makes a still 
more dangerous journey back, risking both their lives, when 
she finds that he will succumb to her body but never to 
her spirit. When they have been immersed in that chill 
river and, in his best romantic style, Bruce has carried 
his half-frozen lover for some miles, the worried man finds 
he really wants to marry her. Here is a test for backward 
lovers. If there is no ice-bound river handy, buy a re- 
frigerator. The experience worked other wonders: Bruce 
discovered uses for his superfluous wealth. Only a very 
thoughtful husband would import polar-bear cubs by aero- 
plane to amuse the wife during her convalescence. There 
are plenty of warm cocktail thrills and super-suppressed 
emotion to balance these Arctic experiences. 

‘‘ Strangers May Kiss”’ is not so blatant as its title. 
The moral seems to be that a man’s life has nothing to do 
with a woman’s idea of love and devotion. Lisbeth learnt 
this from her girlish infatuation for a married man, 
although this infatuation became the serious passion of her 
life. Her marriage with the second best is described with 
real delicacy and understanding. Her chivalrous young 
husband is hard hit by the fear that the baby that is coming 
mav not be his but Lisbeth’s lover’s. Why does the author 
make a good, well-planned story murky with biological and 
pathological details? It is done too often in modern novels. 

KATHLEEN C. TOMLINSON. 


TRAVELLER’S TOILS 


Labels. By EVELYN WAUGH. (Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 


THE Bright Young People who dominated the scene in ** Vile 
Bodies *’ play a subordinate rdle in ‘‘ Labels,’’ which is @ 
narrative of wanderings round the Mediterranean. The 
trip was undertaken with the intention, as Mr. Waugh 
frankly avows, of making it the subject of a book; and ct 
the beginning he set himself conscientiously ‘‘ to see all the 
sights.’’ Fortunately for him and for the reader, ‘ this 
feeling quickly wore off’; but sufficient remained of Mr. 
Waugh’s devotion to duty to obscure his sense of perspective, 
to judge by the too scrupulous enumeration of unimportant 
details, 

Moreover, as Mr. Waugh planned to visit Monte Carlo, 
Cairo, Constantinople, and other places ‘all... already 
fully labelled ’’ (whence the title of the book), he was 
oppressed by the purpose of ‘‘ investigating, with a mind as 
open as the English system of pseudo-education allows, the 
basis for the reputations these famous places have acquired.”’ 
This determination did not wear off ; and Mr. Waugh duti- 
fully stayed a month at Port Said, and virtuously, in the 
search for pure knowledge, explored the houses of ill-fame 
and the night life here and elsewhere. 

Despite these self-imposed obligations, Mr. Waugh seems 
to have spent a pleasant four months voyaging round the 
Mediterranean seaboard on the pleasure steamer ‘ Stella 
Polaris ’’*; and his book, simply and unaffectedly written, 
makes pleasant and at times amusing reading. Mr. Waugh 
can enjoy a joke against himself, as in the incident of the 
unnamed but immortal Englishwoman who mistook him for 
his brother Alec, whom she proclaimed one of the two great 
geniuses of the age—the other being Maurice Dekobra! 

‘* Labels ’’ is the handiwork of a Bright Young Writer. 
Naiveté is found side by side with shrewd comment, flip- 
pancy with serious criticism of art and architecture. Only 
a Bright Young Man, it is to be hoped, would write: ‘I 
suppose business women never get bored with the idea of 
their being business women. It is an adventure all the 
time.’’ But criticism of Mr. Waugh’s views is invalidated 
at the outset by his preliminary note, which runs as follows: 


cr) 


‘So far as this book contains any serious opinions, they 
are those of the dates with which jit deals, eighteen months 
ago. Since then my views on several subjects, and particu- 
larly on Roman Catholicism, have developed and changed 
in many ways.” 

MARK SEGAL. 
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| Round . 2 | 
By CALIBAN. 
, SS esenel CONTRACT: $ =n North (Rosencrantz) ... le | 4¢ 
THE SETEBOS ». THE YORICK (II) | | 
£as ;ONZé i“? 2 | No bid | 
HE second of the hands which I propose to reproduce aan Gene) “ ? iadeaes | 
is No. 139. First of all, however, I will remind my South (Guildenstern) 2¢ | No bid | 
readers of the alignment of the opposing forces :— | | 
TABLE I. TABLE II. West (Ferdinand) ..._ , No bid | No bid | 
Rosencrant rrinculo eee ee ee eee 
a - This represents what may be called the ‘ straightfor- 
3 North - = North = ward ”’ bidding of the hand. Rosencrantz’s original Spade, 
= , 7" = eee = > his partner’s raise, and the dealer’s rebid at a game call, 
a West East e = wee non = are all fairly obviously indicated. Gonzalo, however, is open 
5 South “ bE South F to criticism. He should have overcalled Rosencrantz’s 
= -_ second bid with Five Clubs. He can hardly be ‘‘ set’’ for 
Guildenstern Caliban more than 400, however badly the cards lie, and will almost 
Thus the cards dealt to Ferdinand and Gonzalo at Table I. certainly do better; while his 100 Honours are a useful 


vas asset in any cas is air che ac 
were held by Bernardo and Marcellus at Table II.; and aes ee aay Come, and there is a oa chance “ the agers 
imiteasiv with the cards dealt to North and South being made. Gonzalo, unfortunately, dislikes taking risks 

3 or ‘ ” ; F . (for this reason he will always be a loser at Contract), 














Hand 139 was as follows :— and he thought that with his strong Clubs and Diamonds 
¢ AKI972 he could probably defeat the Four Spade call. 
QO 3 This is how the hand was played :— 
AJ 106 (The card underlined takes the trick) 
+ 7 
Trick | East | South | West | North | 
® 0583 North @ None 
ad Fr QeRiaod9 ~ ee fee a | ———__ | 
bs ess West East J - 7,9 | 
Jo -atnae 1 *& K + 3 + 2 * 7 | 
& 642 South &* AKOJ108 | 
J 0) & A | & 5 & 4] @ 2 | 
10864 —— 
4765 3 3 2 5 A 
s 2 | pied 
+ 953 4 | K 8 > 9 | 6 
North was the dealer; North-South vulnerable ; East- i | = 
West not vulnerable. 5 dite tla oe . 


At Table I. the hand was bid in this way :— 














8 4 #10 | @ 


Your Christmas 9 | #10  ¢6)!¢ . ¢ . 


vi 
> 
Oo 








10 QO 8 | 


Shopping | kaa 











And North-South make two more tricks and the game. 

; , Rosencrantz played the hand well. The decision that 

OR the nnest selection of Gonzalo had to make at trick 4 was a difficult one. His 
suitable Gifts, pay an early play of the King made things easy for Rosencrantz, vet one 
vies , : i cannot say that Gonzalo was wrong. 
VSR 8O your local branch Result.—North-South (The Yorick) score 120 + 500 = 620 














of W. H. Smith & Son, where points. 

you will find a thousand-and-one Now for the bidding at Table IT. :— 

solutions of your Christmas present — oe sonesreescasnstinaegestasientei 
problems. “ 4 , 
Firstly, there are Books to suit all ages ean P . 
and tastes from the toddler’s to the phi- ————_—____—_—_—_—_ -_-— - 
losopher’s. Then there are fancy goods North (Trinculo) 1¢ 3¢@ | No bid | 
in great and delightful variety. Cabi- - | 
nets of Gift Stationery, Fountain Pens East (Marcellus) - Double! 5 # | 

at all prices, Propelling Pencils, and a 

host of seasonable novelties. | South (Caliban) ... ... | 2¢ No bid | 
Shop early to avoid the inevitable P f ; roe fee 
last-minute rush. West (Bernardo) ss 3° No bid | 


: The hand, in my judgment, was here better bid than at 
W H SMITH & SON Table I. Marcellus, by doubling, not only shows a strong 
nN . I hand, but ensures himself a second chance to bid. When 

I : Bernardo calls Hearts, though absolved by Caliban’s raise 
Newsagents Booksellers Stationers in Spades from the necessity to bid, Marcellus knows thai 


I,2 5 o 6«€OB RAN HE S IN his Club call is fairly safe. 


The play.—Against good defence, the contract cannot 


ENGLAND AND WALES be made, as Marcellus can only get once into Dummy to lead 


up to his K, Q of Diamonds. He is therefore ‘‘ set’’ one 





Head Office: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd., trick (50 points), but his 100 Honours give the Yorick, on 
Strand House, London, W.C.2 balance, a lead of 50 points. 
Paris Brussels At the two tables, therefore, the Yorick scored 620 + 50 








points, or 670 points in all. 
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“TRANSAT” 
The Open Sesame 


ALGERIA, TUNISIA 
MOROCCO, THE SAHARA 


To have visited North Africa without 
having seen the great oases of the 
Southern Sahara, is to have not seen the 
country at all. 


Intense sunshine—Cloudless skies, Oceans 
of golden sand. Flower-decked oases. 
“Arabian Nights” cities of Central i 
Sahara, Imperial cities of Morocco, - 
Palaces and Fountains, Mosques and 
Minarets, an unfolding panorama of “Lit 
bewildering sights—more Eastern than “i 
the East. 


NORTH AFRICAN [Bi 
-MOTOR TOURS & 


Whether you wish to arrange an in- i a 
dependent private tour, or a grand me DS 
luxe tour of your own devising, to use a 
your Own car, to take seats in the + 
fixed itinerary coaches, to make a re 
combined Rail and Car Tour, to make : 
a desert crossing—the “Transat” has 
irreproachable arrangements—and its 
famous 44 “Transatlantique” hotels 
that have made all this possible. 
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ris | “& PIPE OF KINDNESS YET 
onds The man who comes to “Classic’” comes to stay. For this 
fine, even-burning tobacco does him many litt!e kindnesses 
that other tobaccos have taught him not to expect. It gives 
him so much that he a:ways wanted but never got : satisfying 
lavour, and an even coolness down to the last puff. Such is 
“Classic” —giving with a good grace ; and taking neither 
toll of tongue nor temper. 
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. Write for booklet, ‘‘ The Magic of Islam.” 
Compagnie Générale 

TRANSATLANTIQUE Ld. 

FRENCH LINE ~ 

“20, COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 


5 A proportion of the advertising appropriation has been set aside to give ‘ 
all Classic Curly Cut smokers 2 bonus Particulars in every packet 


CLASSIC 


CURLY CUT TOBACCO 72% pene, a mm a eee 


; 5 me, eet f — TGA awawan nanan 
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When you keep CHRISTMAS in safety, warmth and happiness 
DO NOT FORGET 
the heroic work of the Life-boats in the winter gales. 
You cannot share in the actual work of rescue, but YOU CAN 
HELP THE INSTITUTION to build the Life-boats, reward the 
men, and pension the dependents of those who give their lives. 
When you are making your CHRISTMAS GIFTS remember the 
Life-boatmen. Over 62,000 lives rescued from Shipwreck. 
11 LIVES EVERY WEEK FOR 106 YEARS! 
The Service is supported entirely by voluntary contributions. 
The Earl of Harrowby, George F. Shee, M.A., 
lonorary Treasurer. ecretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-boat House, 


22, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
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for World’s Workers 








When fashion requires slimness and work a 
i substantial mid-day lunch, let delicious Hovis 


furnish the nourishment you need. CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Containing less starch than ordinary bread and 
more proteins (the muscle-builders), it will 


, CM“ DENNY’S BOOKSHOPS 


ng 
FOR ALL BOOKS. 


en 


oe —_ A SELECT LIST JUST READY OF THE 

NEWEST AND MOST ATTRACTIVE 
not @) WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 
ad Canne sagt 


ne AT > m . A. & F. DENNY, Ltd., 

on The National Health Builder 1634 STRAND, W.C.a, and 
50 Best Bakers Bake it 19 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. 
HOVIS LTD., LONDON, BRISTOL, MACCLESFIELD, ETC. | 
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IN THE CITY 


By TOREADOR 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIALS—LESSONS 


HE following quotation is from a brokers’ circular : 
I ** Business and the public are suffering from inertia, 
fear, fatalism, and a lack of strong leadership.”’ No, 
it was not written in London, but in New York. ‘* Con- 
structive optimism ”’ is what these New York brokers would 
have instilled into their clients. Unfortunately, their 
circular then lapses into depressingly mixed metaphor : 
** General recognition of our present position in the long- 
term swing of the economic pendulum would do much to 
find the right path out of the labyrinth.” President Hoover 
said much the same thing in his message to Congress, albeit 
in better English. But the question will be asked whether 
a world trade depression does not cause greater dislocation 
in an industrial country laid out for mass production, such 
as the United States of America, than in a non-rationalized 
country such as Great Britain. Up to the end of October, 
American export trade had fallen off to a greater extent 
than the British, namely, 24.8 per cent. against 18.8 per 
cent., if comparison is made with the same period of 1929. 
American industrial production for the quarter ending 
September this year showed a decline of 23.5 per cent., and 
the British 17 per cent., as compared with the corresponding 
quarter of 1929. American industry may make a quicker 
recovery than British, when the time comes, but there are 
no grounds for expecting a revival in trade anywhere this 
winter. It is true that greater stability in raw material 
prices was recorded last month, but the huge stocks of 
primary commodities must restrain optimism. 
* * + 


Perhaps the cause of ‘‘ inertia and fear’? among 
American investors may be found in the dividend yields 
obtainable on the leading American industrial stocks. 
Even after months of falling security prices these yields are 
not yet above 5 per cent. The following table sets out the 
dividends and estimated earnings this year of a number 
of ** leaders ’? in the New York market together with the 
dividend yields at current prices :— 

1930 

Estimated 
Divs Earnings 


$11.25 


8.25 


Div. Yield 
Price » 
American Tel. and Tel. £190 sa 
American Tobacco, B. 110 ; 
General Electric , 1.60 2.00 
National Biscuit sO 3.30 3.25 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 544 2.00 4.00 
U.S. Steel 1473 7.00 10.00 


of N. York oy $.00 4.75 

The railroad market in New York, which has suffered from 
severe liquidation, is on a more attractive yield basis. Divi- 
dend yields of over 5 per cent. can be obtained. For 
example : 


Consol. Gas 


Estimated 

Price Divs Earnings 
Atchison Topeka & Santa Fé S180 $10.9 S146 5.2 
Union Pacific 1Rst 10.0 17.3 5.31 
I am not predicting a rise in the railroad market. President 
Hoover did not announce in his Congress message the aboli- 
tion of the ** recapture ”? of earnings clause of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920 or the removal of the power of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to veto railroad mergers. 
Railroad stockholders may become disgruntled. 

* * 7 


Div. Yield 


It is not sufficient to put City rogues in prison. That 
Francis Lorang should endure seven years’ penal servitude 
is little comfort to the poor shareholders who subscribed 
and lost some £13 millions in his Blue Bird Group of com- 
panies. The abuse of the London capital market or of the 
Stock Exchange machinery can, and must, be stopped. 
Otherwise the next boom will undoubtedly find imitators of 


Brandeth, Hatry, and Lorang pursuing their fraudulent - 


trade, Francis Lorang himself was only an imitator, making 
use of the stock promoters’ tricks. He had become inter- 
ested in a small, but at that time genuine, petrol and garage 
business. He then promoted Blue Bird Motor (1) to take 
it over and expand it, Blue Bird Petrol (2) to develop the 
petro] business of (1), Blue Bird Oil Importers (3) to acquire 
the wholesale side of (2), Blue Bird (Foreign) (4) to develop 


FROM LORANG—GOLD MINES—CROMPTON 


PARKINSON 


the foreign business of (8), and Blue Bird Holdings (5) to 
buy shares in (1), (2), (8), and (4). Here was the famous 
** parent and offspring ”’ trick finance which enabled the 
plausible promoter to extract money from the public 
ad nauseam. I am glad to see that this page of THe Nation 
called attention to the trick (on December 22nd, 1928) when 
the No. (5) Blue Bird was hatched. The lessons to be 
learned are simple. First, the Board of Trade must initiate 
proceedings promptly when breaches of the Companies Act 
occur. The Blue Bird Motor and Blue Bird Importers 
never issued any accounts and never held any meetings. If 
the Board of Trade had brought suit against the directors, 
Lorang’s swindles might have been discovered. The Official 
Receiver has declared that Blue Bird Motor never received 
the money for the “ secret petrol process ”? and ‘* pump 
installations *”? which it purported to have sold to Blue Bird 
Petrol, and was never in the position to commence business, 
Surely this is a startling comment on the Board of Trade 
apathy. Secondly, the Stock Exchange Committee, which 
has absolute authority to refuse “‘ leave to deal,’’ must 
be much more severe with applications emanating from 
company promoters of doubtful or untried reputation. The 
Committee imposed no bars on dealings in the shares of any 
one of the Blue Bird family. Surely a little direct investi- 
gation would have given the Committee grounds for sus- 
picion. Finally the Government should impose an obliga- 
tion upon finance or issuing houses to deposit a certain 
holding of Government stocks—I suggest a minimum of 
¢50,000—with the High Court before commencing business, 
just as it obliges insurance companies in this country to 
deposit £20,000 before commencing the business of insur- 
ance. This would quickly put an end to irresponsible 
company promoting. 
* * 7 

The South African mining market has lately been 
depressed by selling from the Paris market, but the divi- 
dends which are due to be announced this month by the 
leading Rand companies cannot fail to be satisfactory in 
view of the increased output of gold. I give below the 
average monthly profits up to October of six of the leading 
Rand mines, together with an estimate of the interim divi- 
dends to be declared this month. 

Monthly 

Average [fividends 
up to 
Oct. 81 | 1930 Dec. 
in 000’s June (est.) Price 
- 22 yrs. £0. £82.4 33 3/3 3 31-32 
£ 20 yrs. 5 é 3/38 34 


17 yrs. o 231. 2/: 2/38 1 9-16 


22 
4 
1 15-16 
3 


1929 
Average 
Esti- Monthly 
mated Profits 
Life in 000’s 


1930 


Crown Mines 
Geduld 

Govt. Areas 
Sub Nigel 
N. State 


) 6 
Areas £ 25 yrs. 5 75. i 20 
Springs £1 25 yrs. 14.3 15.2 2/6 3/9 
Allowance must, of course, be made in these dividends for 
amortization based on the estimated life of the mines, but 


as a rule the * lives ”’ 


span. 


are prolonged beyond the allotted 


* * * 


To continue my list of British industrial securities for 
investment, I select this week another relatively smal] com- 
pany—combines are often the most vulnerable in trade 
depressions—Crompton Parkinson, Ltd., a firm engaged in 
the electrical equipment industry. This company has works 
at Guiseley, Yorkshire, and Chelmsford, and a sales 
organization which is now practically world-wide. It is 
believed to have received substantial orders for electrical 
machinery for the new Ford works at Dagenham. The 
capital is now £677,494, in £497,494 preference shares, and 
the balance in ordinary shares at 5s. Of the latter 1507000 
have just been issued to finance the purchase of the Nox 
Electrical Lamp Company, and to provide for further exten- 
sions. In the year to June 30th last, the company earned 
51.8 per cent. on its ordinary shares, and paid 30 per cent. 
The 8 per cent. and 6 per cent. preference shares return 
yields of nearly 6 per cent., and the 5s. ordinary (at 
21s. 103d.) a yield of 6.86 per cent. 
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